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Another  June,  another  group  of  alumni. 
The  Commencement  camera  looks  past  the 
musicians  and  the  faculty  to  pick  up  about 
half  of  the  almost  600  graduates  of  June, 
19>3,  and  a  fraction  of  the  host  of  relatives, 
friends,  and  alumni  who  came  to  share  with 
them  the  color,  the  fine  words  and  sentiment 
of  Commencement  time.  And  they  came  to 
pay  a  sort  of  homage  to  the  young  men  and 
women  who  were  experiencing  the  great  thrill 
of  college  graduation. 
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from  the 
Editor  s  Desk  . . . 


HIS  colleagues  at  Ohio  University  and 
his  other  friends  join  in  wishing 
President  John  C.  Baker  the  best  kind  of 
success  as  U.  S.  representative  heading 
the  American  delegation  to  the  Eco' 
nomic  and  Social  Council  of  the  UN 
in  Geneva  this  summer  (see  page  15). 

They  know  that  he  takes  to  this  im- 
portant world  conference  the  same  at- 
tributes that  have  been  apparent  in  his 
work  for  Ohio  University  the  past 
seven  and  a  half  years.  Such  things 
as  competence,  understanding  of  the 
issues  involved  and  their  implications, 
and  ability  to  organize  a  program  and 
execute  it  are  taken  for  granted  in  men 
of  Dr.  Baker's  stature  and  in  the  very 
fact  of  his  being  appointed  to  this  post 
by  President  Eisenhower. 

But  those  who  know  Dr.  Baker  think 
not  so  much  of  those  desirable  stereotypes 
that  m.-Jrk  men  of  ability,  but  rather  of 
his  subtle  sense  of  values,  his  devotion  to 
integrity  and  responsibility — and  a  sin- 
cere friendliness  that  is  sincere  because  it 
IS  more  innate  than  cultivated. 

AMONG  the  best  memories  alumni 
have  of  their  undergraduate  days 
are  recollections  of  a  favorite  professor — 
for  only  people  can  give  life  and  mean- 
ing to  the  college  experience.  As  the 
years  pass,  the  significance  of  that  stu- 
dent-teacher relationship  takes  on  new 
proportions. 

Two  alumni  recently  contributed  to 
the  $H 0,000  Alumni  Sesquicentennial 
Scholarship  Fund  as  a  way  of  honoring 
their  former  teachers. 

William  H.  Fenzel,  '18,  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation treasurer,  longtime  member  of 
the  faculty,  and  now  acting  dean  of  the 
College  of  Commerce,  has  contributed 
$2500  which  will  be  invested  to  provide 
an  annual  award  of  $150  to  be  known 
as  the  Charles  Moffett  Copeland  Scholar- 
ship. Named  a  part-time  instructor  in 
commercial  studies  the  day  he  enrolled 
in  the  University,  the  late  Professor 
Copeland,  "96,  was  appointed  principal 
of  that  department  in  1899.  When  the 
department  became  the  School  of  Com- 
merce in  1914  he  was  selected  to  head  it, 
and  he  served  until  1934  when  he  re- 
tired because  of  ill  health.  Professor 
Copeland  died  in  1944. 

A  contributor  who  requested  that  his 
name  not  be  published  has  given  $5000 
to  be  used  to  endow  two  annual  $150 
scholarships  in  honor  of  Dr.  Hiram  Roy 
Wilson.  "96.  MA  '97,  honorary  chairman 
of   the   alumni   scholarship   project.    Dr. 
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Wilson,  who  began  his  career  at  Ohio 
University  as  an  instructor  in  chemistry 
(one  year),  served  some  iO  years  in  the 
Department  of  EngHsh,  30  years  as  its 
chairman.  Now  professor  emeritus,  he  re- 
tired from  active  duty  in  194^. 


-Letters- 


"Bring  Your  Family" 

After  UM  absence  of  20  years  to  the  month, 
it  was  interesting  to  return  to  Athens,  its  cam- 
pus, community,  and  surrounding  neighbors. 

Leaving  Athens  as  one  pcr.son  and  return- 
ing 20  years  hiter  as  the  elder  niember  of 
a  family  unit  of  live  is  another  point  ol 
interest.   .   .  . 

The  "bring  your  lainily"  program  in  con- 
junction with  the  Reunion  was  the  entice- 
ment inducing  us  to  make  the  trip,  ...  I  was 
inquisitive  enough  to  want  to  know  how  far 
those  about  us  in  authority  would  exercise 
the  patience  of  a  homey  welcome. 

The  lady  in  charge  of  Lindley  Hall  went 
out  of  her  way  to  provide  adequate  accom- 
modations for  us. 

Miss  Eleanor  Minister,  a  secretary  in  the 
OU  Fund  Office,  carried  all  the  charm,  per- 
sonality, and  truly  warm  receptive  feeling; 
she  was  the  happiness  that  made  us  welcome, 
enjoy,  and  participate  in  the  Alumni  Lun- 
cheon. Our  stay  on  the  premises  would  have 
been  short  lived  had  it  not  been  for  her. 

The  student  waiters  who  served  us  in  the 
outer  room  could  not  have  given  us  better 
and  more  thorough  service;  we  could  not  have 
gotten  more  nor  better  attention  at  the 
Waldorf. 

Those  students  who  served  the  Commence- 
ment Supper  were  very  courteous  and  cot)pcr- 
ative  —  they  too  went  out  of  their  way  to 
make  us  comfortable  and  welcome. 

Please  express  our  gratitude  to  the  above, 
for  it  was  they  that  made  the  trip  for  us. 

B.  Bill  Mi'Rad.  "33 
Cleveland 

THE  B.  BILL  MURAD  FAMILY:  Mrs.  Murad. 
Roger,  Mr.  Murad,  '33,  a  Cleveland  attorney. 
B.    Bill,    Jr..    and    Koren 


ApprecioHon 

In  the  absence  of  the  members  ol  Mortar 
Board  during  summer  vacation,  please  accept 
my  personal  thanks  for  the  contribution  of 
$10  from  the  Ohio  University  Alumni  Associ- 
ation to  the  Irma  E.  Voigt  Scholarship  Fund. 

I  am  sure  that  Dean  N'oigt  would  have 
been  happy  to  know  that  the  desire  of  the 
Association  to  honor  her  h^^  turned  m  the 
direction  of  this  fund,  which  w,i»  the  interest 

(continued  on  poge  15) 
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$150,000  Alumni  Sesquicentenniol  Scholorship  Fund 


Interest  Grows  As  Scholarship 
Campaign  Moves  Into  Summer 


Summer  is  here,  but  the  hot  months 
h.ive  brought  no  slackening  of  activity  in 
the  alumni  campaign  to  make  the  $H0,- 
000  Alumni  Sesquicentennial  Scholar- 
ship Fund  a  reality  by  June,  1954.  On 
the  contrary,  interest  in  the  project  is 
mounting.  Even  before  the  drive  to 
raise  the  $H0,000  Sesquicentennial  gift 
of  alumni  to  their  University  gets  going 
in  high  gear,  spontaneous,  unsolicited 
contributions  ranging  as  high  as  $5000 
are  coming  into  the  fund. 

Honorary  chairman  of  the  project  is 
Dr.  Hir.im  Roy  Wilson,  '96,  MA  '97, 
of  Athens,  member  of  the  University 
faculty  some  50  years  before  his  retire- 
ment a  few  years  ago.  Fred  H.  John- 
son, '22,  of  Columbus,  a  University 
trustee,  is  general  chairman.  Prof.  Albert 
C.  Gubitz,  director  of  the  University's 
off -campus  relations,  is  executive  director, 
with  headquarters  on  the  campus. 

As  the  Alumnus  went  to  press,  there 
had  been  two  local  "kickoffs"  in  the 
general  campaign  (see  page  17).  A  total 
of  y9  local  chairmen  had  been  appointed 
tor  counties  and  cities  in  Ohio  and  other 
states,  and  more  are  being  added  daily. 

Recent  additions  to  the  roster  of  local 
chairmen:  WiLLLAM  Cherrington,  '.V>, 
Gallipolis  and  Gallia  County;  C.  P.aul 
Stocker,  '26,  Lorain;  Aubrey  W. 
Stoutenberg,  '27,  Norwalk;  Rorert  B. 
Ev.^NS,  '34,  Toledo;  WiLLi.-\M  A.  RoD- 
GERS,  '40,  Chillicothe  and  Ross  County; 
Cl.^rence  a.  Covington,  '.i8,  Youngs- 
town;  R.^LPH  Betts,  '29,  East  Liverpool 
and  Tri-State  Area;  P.AUL  J.  Andrew, 
'22,  Wilmington  and  Clinton  County; 
Harold  O.  Powell,  '42,  Hillsboro  and 
Highhind  County;  Carroll  H.\llid.\y, 
'26,    Washington    C.    H.    and    Fayette 


County;  Cl.'\ude  Chrisman,  '?-<2,  Logan 
and  Hocking  County. 

Fr.'vnk  Cunningham,  '41,  Steubcn- 
viile  and  Jefferson  County;  Robert  W. 
Gee,  \i7,  St.  Clairsville  and  Belmont 
County;  George  Benedict,  ",i.\  Erie, 
Pa.;  Aobert  Tait,  '39,  Lima;  Jerry  C. 
Blair,  '38,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  K.  Mark 
Cowen,  "22,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  William  D. 
Hartman,  '41,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.: 
William  F.  Brown,  '41,  Miami  Springs. 
Fla.;  Gr.'\nville  H.  Martin,  '21,  Ft. 
Lauderdale,  Fla.;  Clayton  F.  Riley, 
'50,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

They  join  the  following  who  have 
ben  named  over  the  past  few  months  to 
head  the  scholarship  fund  campaign  in 
their  areas:  Gordon  Herrold,  '24,  Lan- 
caster and  Fairfield  County;  Edward  B. 
Wright,  '38,  Cincinnati  and  Hamilton 
County;  Judge  Carlos  M.  Riecker,  '22, 
McConnelsville  and  Morgan  County; 
Russell  P.  Herrold,  "16,  Z;inesville  and 
Muskingum  County;  Robert  P.  Walker, 
"41,  Portsmouth  and  Scioto  County;  Eu- 
gene F.  Rinta,  '38,  Washington  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

George  Brown,  "31.  Greater  Cleve- 
land; Craig  Bond,  "23,  Niles;  Robert 
Freeman,  "35,  Wooster  and  Wayne 
County;  Harry  Johnston,  '31,  MA  "32, 
Warren;  Albert"  W.  Lewis,  "25,  Ash- 
tabula and  Astabula  County;  Wallace 
Luthy,  "3  3,  Ashland,  Ky.;  Nathan  Pof- 
fenbarger,  "20,  Charleston,  W.  "Va. 

Kenneth  Query,  "30,  Greater  Pitts- 
burgh, Robert  Richards,  "29,  Mansfield 
and  Richland  County;  E.  M.  (Twink) 
Starr,  "20,  Huntington,  W.  'Va.;  Milt 
Taylor,  "50,  Mariett;i  and  Washington 
County;  Jack  Wolfe,  "32,  Ironton  and 
Lawrence  County. 


AT  THE  ZANESVILLE  "KICKOFF"  (or  the  $150,000  Alumni  Sesquicentennial  Scholarship  Fund  pro- 
ject: Led  to  right,  Fred  H.  Johnson,  '22,  the  campaign's  general  chairman;  Prof.  Albert  C.  Gublti. 
executive  director;  Russell  P.  hierrold,  '16,  Zanesvllle  and  Muskingum  County  chairman;  ond  Robert 
Nlcholos,  '51,  newly. elected  president  of  the  Zanesvllle  alumni  organization.  Professor  Gublti  was 
the   principal   speaker  ol  the  Zanesvllle   dinner   meeting,   the  first  local   "kickoff"  In  the  alumni   proiect 
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(AROUND  THE  PAGE:  pictures  taken  at  +he  Reunion  Luncheon) 


ALUMNI  DAY- 1953 


Favorable  weather,  a  good  return  of 
alumni,  and  a  full  program  combined  to 
make  the  1953  Alumni  Day  one  of  t' 
biggest  and  best  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

The  largest  gathering  of  the  day  (Jun 
6)  was  at  the  traditional  Commencement 
Supper.  Some  1100  alumni  and  others 
attended  this  "under  the  Elms"  event 
this  year,  which  featured  "welcomes"  to 
the  returning  alumni  from  University 
President  John  C.  Baker  and  Alumni 
Association  President  Carr  Liggett,  '16. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  some  270  mem- 
bers of  the  Reunion  Classes,  plus  about 
as  many  guests  as  well  as  many  alumni 
who  were  not  members  of  a  Reunion 
Class,  gathered  in  the  Scott  Quadrangle 
dining  hall  for  the  annual  Reunion 
Luncheon.  The  reunion  years  were  189.i, 
1898,  1903,  1908,  1913,  1918,  1923, 
1928,  1933,  1938,  and  1943, 

President  Liggett  presided  at  the  lun- 
cheon. Among  speakers  he  introduced 
was  Prof.  Albert  C.   Gubitz,  executive 


director  of  the  $150,000  Alumni  Sesqui- 
centennial  Scholarship  Fund  campaign. 
Citing  the  significance  of  this  alumni 
project.  Professor  Gubitz  thanked  alumni 
for  their  hearty  endorsement  of  it  and 
cooperation  in  the  work  of  the  cam- 
paign's officers. 

A  significant  part  of  this  year's 
Alumni  Day  was  the  resumption  of  the 
Association's  awarding  of  Certificates  of 
Merit  to  alumni  for  exceptional  service 
to  the  Association  and  the  University  or 
for  outstanding  achievements  in  their 
career  fields  (see  page  7) . 

Kermit  Blosser,  '32,  golf  coach  and 
assistant  in  football  and  basketball,  won 
the  1953  Alumni  Golf  Tournament  at 
the  Athens  Country  Club,  the  morning 
event  which  opens  the  day's  program. 

It  was  a  full  day,  but  the  planned 
program  wisely  left  plenty  of  time  for 
private  explorations  of  the  campus,  a 
campus  changed  even  though  the  visiting 
grad  had  been  away  only  a  few  years. 


THE  CLASS  OF  1903:  (I.  to  r.)  Elizabeth 
Bennett  Grennan  and  her  husband  John  Gren- 
nan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  Robert  F.  Bishop  and 
Mrs.  Bishop  (Jone  Ullom,  '06),  Columbus:  A. 
M.  Hombleton,  Topeka,  Kons.;  and  Jennie 
Srigley  Sprcgue  (Mrs.  H.  S.),  Athens.  Mrs. 
Grennan,  Mr.  Bishop,  Mr.  Hombleton,  and  Mrs. 
Sprague  are  members  of  this  Golden  Annivers- 
ory  Class.  For  another  picture  of  this  class,  see 
Among   the  Alumni 


FOUR  CLASSES  are  represented  in  this  group 
(I.  to  r.)  Jane  Ryan  DeCamp  (Mrs.  George 
'93,  Logan;  Charles  G.  O'Bleness,  '98,  Athens 
Dr.  J.  T.  Ullom,  '98,  Philadelphia;  Florencf 
Craig  Wilson  (Mrs.  Hiram  Roy).  '98,  Athens 
Dr.  Hiram  Roy  Wilson,  '96,  Athens;  and  Dr 
James  A.  Lyon,  '02,  Washington,   D.  C. 


THE  CLASS   OF   1908:    (1.   to   r.)    Don 

C.  Coul- 

trap     and     Mrs.    Coultrop     (Charlotte 

Ullom), 

Columbus;   George   C.   Parks,    Athens; 

Dr.   L   B. 

Nice  and   Mrs.   Nice,   Chicago;   Dr.   O 

C.  Stine 

and   Mrs.  Stine,  Shepherdstown,  W.  Vo 

Mr.  and 

Mrs.    Coultrap,    Mr.    Parks,    Dr.    Nice, 

and    Dr. 

Stine    are   members   of  the   class 

President  Malott  of  Cornell  Is  Speaker  as 


587  Are   Graduated 

At  June   Commencement 


DR.  DEANE  W.  MALOTT,  presi- 
dent of  Cornell  University,  was  thc 
Commencement  speaker  as  the  Univer- 
sity graduated  587  candidates  June  7. 
The  Baccalaureate  sermon  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  Herman  R.  Page.  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Northern  Michigan. 

Dr.  Edward  W.  W.  Lewis,  ".^8,  MA 
"41,  pastor  of  the  Norwich,  Conn., 
United  Congregational  Church,  was 
chaplain-of-the-day. 

President  Baker,  longtime  friend  and 
associate  of  Dr.  Malott,  presided  at  the 
Commencement  exercises.  Charles  J. 
Krauskopf,  class  president,  gave  the 
Senior  Farewell.  The  University  Com- 
mencement Band,  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  Minelli,  director  of  bands,  pro- 
vided the  music  for  the  "under  the 
Elms'"  program. 

Bachelors"  degrees  were  granted  to 
^.^>  candidates,  masters'  to  29,  and  Asso- 
ciate in  Arts  diplomas  to  2?. 

The  College  of  Education  had  1  >  ^ 
candidates.  College  of  Commerce  141. 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  121,  Col- 
lege of  Fine  Arts  66,  and  the  College 
of  Applied  Science  52.  In  the  Graduate 
College  10  were  awarded  masters"  de- 
grees in  science,  9  in  arts,  7  in  education, 
and  3  in  fine  arts. 


Dr.  Malott,  speaking  on  the  topic 
■"On  the  Frontiers  of  Time,""  told  the 
graduates  that  "great  and  rewarding 
frontiers""  await  them. 

"They  are  the  frontiers  of  time  rather 
than  of  place  and  geography,""  he  said. 
"You  are  the  inheritors  of  a  fast-moving 
world,  in  a  dynamic  society.  You  will 
probably  see  more  change — change  in 
material  environment,  in  transportation 
and  communication,  in  political  philos- 
ophy, in  moral  and  religious  concepts — 
than  any  single  generation  has  ever  seen 
before.  " 

He  warned  the  graduates  that  "there 
arc  those  who  will  tell  you  that  you  have 
missed  the  boat,  that  America  faces 
squarely  into  depression  and  unemploy- 
ment and  economic  misery — the  historical 
pattern  of  postwar  years.""  Dr.  Malott 
said  he  is  not  impressed  by  this  argu- 
ment. He  cited  against  it  the  population 
growth  of  recent  years  with  its  subse- 
quent need  for  more  goods  and  services 
to  meet  the  demands  of  more  consumers. 

Dr.  Malott  told  the  graduates  that  if 
they  are  to  find  their  place  in  the  oppor- 
tunities of  tomorrow  they  must  build 
a  positive  attitude  into  their  lives. 

"In  the  swift  pace  of  modern  America, 
too  many  have  been  left  behind.  There 


SOME   1200  olun 
ment  Supper 


and   others   gathered    "under   the   Elms"   for  this   yeor's  Commence- 


COMMENCEMENT  SPEAKER  Dr.  Deane  W. 
Malott,  president  of  Cornell  University  (left), 
and    Ohio    University's   President   Baker 


are  those  forces  of  reactionism  .  .  .  (and) 
those  who  have  been  victimized  by  the 
inevitable  trend  toward  centralized  and 
powerful  government  —  a  government 
which  has  tried  perhaps  overzealously  to 
right  wrongs  and  to  help  the  under- 
privileged, with  the  result  that  millions 
of  our  citizens  today  do  as  little  as  pos- 
sible for  themselves  in  the  hope  that 
government  will  do  more,  and  always 
more,  in  their  behalf. 

"Vast  and  powerful  labor  organ- 
izations have  been  fostered  to  gain  in- 
creased benefits  for  their  constituency- 
while,  to  an  ever-lessening  extent,  do 
they  show  willingness  to  give  full  meas- 
ure of  output  for  value  received.  Social 
scientists  seem  eternally  ready  to  criti- 
cize more  and  more  the  existing  order  of 
things,  less  concerned  with  appraising 
and  emphasizing  the  positive  values  of 
American  freedom. 

"Even  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  appears  to  give  less  energy  to 
constructive  legislation,  more  to  inqui- 
sition and  investigation,  until  there  is 
grave  danger  that  freedom  of  speech  and 
thought  will  be  driven  under  cover,  and 
that  to  conform  will  be  the  only  mark  of 
intellectual  respectability.  Should  that 
day  arrive,  the  universities  of  America 
will  sink  to  mediocrity  which  will  spell 
the  end  of  the  free  spirit  of  inquiry  in 
our  nation."" 

In  his  Baccalaureate  sermon.  Dr.  Page 
also  saw  the  present  as  a  time  of  chal- 
lenge, and  he  urged  the  graduates  to 
"have  in  your  hearts  that  which  enables 
you  to  go  on  and  meet  the  challenge." 

He  said  "days  like  today  present  two 
choices,""  either  to  feel  cheated  and  be- 
come an  addict  of  "the  drug  of  self  pity"" 
or.  through  faith  in  God,  find  strength 
in  adversity  as  many  others  have  done, 
and  accept  the  challenge. 


June.     195 


Page  five 


Liggett  Poetizes  a  'Warning'  and  a  Couple  of  Tributes 


The  Siren  On  The  Hocking 

I 

I  hope  you'll  find  this  warning  not  too 

shoc\ing: 
Beware,  my  friends,  of  the  Siren  on  the 

Hoc\ing! 
Loo}{  ont  for  that  Athens  Cmiritv  Lorelei 
Who  casts  a  spell  on  grads  who  happen 

by. 
That  learned  Circe  of  the  modern  sort 
Who's  ti'tiiting  at  East  Union  and  South 

Court 
To    charm    each    unsuspecting    son    and 

daughter — 
In  a  word,  m\  friends,  beivare  of  Alma 

Mater! 
Remember    Ulysses  —  \eep    your    heart- 
strings tied 
Or  she'll  beivitch  you  to  such  filial  pride 
You'll  boast  of  her  till  friends  who  come 

to  ,suf) 
Wearily    cry,    "For   heaven's   sa}{e,    shut 

up!" 
Stay  out  of  Athens  or,  as  sure  as  fate. 
You'll  fall  in  love  with  all  that  ma\es  her 

great — 
Her   gracious   halls  around   the   College 

Green, 
Her  scholarship  now  far  above  routine. 
Her  football  team   that  plays  for  baga- 
telle. 
Her    students'    special    sl{iU    at    raising 

hell— 
I  warn  you,  and  my  warning  is  .sincere. 
Believe  me,  she's  a  sorceress  —  don't  go 

near! 
I  speal{  as  one  it's  now  too  late  to  save: 
She's  got  mc  hexed — and  1  m  her  happy 

slave. 

11 

And  while  I  m  at  it,  it  seems  expedient 
To  warn  you  of  Alwui  Mater'.s  president. 
For     he's     her     genius,     eloquent     and 

charming. 
An  honest  'Machievelli,  so  disarmmg 
That  if  you  listen  to  him  half  an  hour. 
He  has  you  ever  after  in  his  poiver. 
Whatei'er    our    Alma's    ivizard    as\s    of 

you. 
You'll  gladly  breal^  your  blooming  nec}{ 
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to    do. 

You'll  labor  nights,  you'll  let  your  busi- 
ness slide. 

You'll  travel  and  talk,  until  you're  bleary- 
eyed. 

Neglecting  your  loving  wife  until  of 
course  you 

'^'onder  why  the  angel  doesn't  divorce 
you. 

But   you    Lvon't   revolt   —   7io    grad    has 

cussed  or  \ic\ed  'im. 

For    we   \noiv   he's   also   Alma    Mater's 

victim. 
That  u'lien  we  give  her  an  inch,  he  gives 

a  yard: 
However   we   wor\,   he's   ivor}{irig   twice 

as  hard. 
And  so,   as  the   ivorld   groivs  still  more 

plauditory 
Of  Alma  Mater,   his  is  the   ivell-earned 
glory. 

I'l'e   warned   you,   friends,   and    I   want 

that  understood. 
But  I  have  to  add  that   I  hope  it   does 

no   nood. 


The  Ine.stim.able  Cl.^rk 

Oh,   which  of  us  can  remember  having 

lunch   with  Old  Manass' 
Or  seeing  Ewing  graduate  u'lth  Ohio  Us 

first  cla.ss' 
Or  hearing  Lindley  lecture  on  the  Greek. 

Eumenides? 
Or    watching   Bill    McGuffey   plant    his 

famous  elum  trees'' 
Who  can  remember  ivhen  there  was  no 

goregotis  Hotel  Berry' 
Or    a    time    when    Clark    E.    William.s 

u'a.sn't  alumni  secretary' 

I  u'l.sh  I  had  Homeric  sl^ill  to  celebrate 
in  rime 

How  Clar^  has  been  the  Alinnni  Asso- 
ciation all  this  time. 

Through  years  of  fiscal  famine  when,  as 
all  of  you'll  agree. 

He  met  the  bills  with  nothing  but  faith, 
hope  and  charity. 

Kept  track  of  us,  our  sisters  and  our 
cousins  and  our  awnts. 


DR.  EDWARD  W.  W.  LEWIS,  '38  MA  '41, 
was  chaplain  of  the  day  of  the  June  Com- 
mencemenl*.  Dr.  Lewis,  who  holds  a  bachelor  of 
divinity  degree  from  Andover  Newton  Theo- 
logical School  and  an  honorary  doctor  of  div- 
inity fom  Elon  College,  is  pastor  of  the  United 
Congregational  Church  in  Norwich,  Conn,  hie  is 
former  pastor  of  the  Central  Park  Baptist  Church 
in  New  York  City  and  has  served  Congrega- 
tional Christian  Churches  in  the  Boston  area. 
Widely-known  churchman,  he  is  active  as  an 
officer  or  member  of  many  church  and  civic 
organizations  in   the   East 


So  we'd  be  here  for  the  Sesqui  and  the 
Balder  renaissance! 

We  never  can  repay  him  for  this  sacri- 
ficial chore 

Except  to  love  him  more  than  we  have 
ever  done  before! 

So  It's  a  joy  to  give  you  that  alumni 
Jiatriarch, 

Our  one  and  only  Williams,  otir  inestim- 
able Clark'' 

Carr  Liggett,  "16 

(Association  President  Liggett  read  his 
poetic  tribute  to  Secretary  Williams 
and  his  "warning"  to  alumni  at  the 
Alumni  Luncheon,  June  6.  Though 
figuratively  as  "old"  in  service  to  the 
Association  as  Carr's  poem  implies, 
Clark  has  been  Alumni  secretary  "only" 
.1 1  years.  For  news  about  Mr.  Liggctt's 
creative  talents,  see  page  2}.  Ed.) 


1943   got  away   before   the   camera   reached   the 
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Eleven  Receive  Certificates  of  Merit 


Eleven  alumni,  two  women  and  nine 
men,  were  honored  this  year  by  the 
Alumni  Assoeiation  and  their  alma  mater 
with  Certificates  of  Merit  in  recognition 
of  their  services  to  the  University  and 
the  Assoeiation  or  their  outstanding 
achievements  in  their  career  fields.  The 
awards  were  made  at  the  Alumni  Day 
Reunion  Luncheon  June  6.  All  but 
three  of  the  recipients  (Dr.  Tullis,  Mr. 
Brown  and  Mr.  Cavett)  were  able  to  be 
present  for  the  awards. 

Association  plans  call  for  the  certifi- 
cate awarding,  which  was  suspended 
during  World  War  II,  to  be  an  annual 
feature  of  the  June  Alumni  Day  and 
Commencement  program.  This  year's  re- 
cipients of  the  award  were: 

Dr.  Hir-^m  Roy  Wison,  "96,  MA  '97, 
of  Athens.  Emeritus  professor  of  English 
since  his  retirement  from  active  duty  in 
1945,  Dr.  Wilson  was  a  member  of  the 
faculty  half  a  century.  He  is  a  former 
secretary  of  the  Association,  former  exec- 
utive committee  chairman,  and  was  twice 
(1927-28  and  1928-29)  its  national 
president.  He  is  currently  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  $150,000  Alumni  Sesqui- 
centennial  Scholarship  Fund  project. 

Dr.  Don  D.  Tullis,  '98,  of  Jaffrey, 
N.  H.  For  more  concerning  Dr.  Tullis, 
Presbyterian  minister,  writer,  and  long- 
time alumni  worker,  see  pages  11  and  12. 

Dr.  J.AMES  Alex.ander  Lyon,  '02,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  World-renowned, 
Dr.  Lyon  is  a  specialist  in  internal  medi- 
cine and  cardiovascular  diseases.  He  is  a 
former  professor  of  clinical  cardiology 
at  Georgetown  University  and  cardiac 
clinic  chief  of  two  Washington  hospitals. 
Between  periods  of  world  travel  he  now 
conducts  a  private  consultative  practice. 
He  served  with  General  Pershing  in 
Mexico,  was  commanding  officer  of  an 
Army  hospital  in  France  in  World  War 
I,  later  was  chief  of  medical  service  at 
the  Base  Hospital,  Camp  Shelby,  Miss. 
He  holds  several  military  decorations,  in- 
cluding the  Silver  Star  and  three  foreign 
decorations.  A  member  of  the  Society 
of  the  American  Legion  Founders,  he  is 
a  permanent  member  of  the  Legion's 
National  Advisory  Council.  He  has  long 
been  prominent  in  medical  professional 
associations  and  is  a  trustee  of  the  Inter- 
national Medical  Society. 

John  D.  C.\se,  Jr.,  '13,  of  Columbus. 
Prominent  Ohio  Insurance  man,  Mr. 
Case  is  secretary  of  the  Mayflower  In- 
surance Co.,  Columbus.  He  was  the  first 


director  of  The  Ohio  University  Fund, 
Inc.,  and  a  former  president  of  the  Co- 
lumbus Chapter  of  the  Alumni  Associ- 
ation and  executive  committee  member 
of  the  national  organization. 

Arthur  A.  Brainerd,  '15,  of  Phila- 
delphia. An  illuminating  engineer  with 
the  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.  for  the  past 
25  years,  Mr.  Bainerd  was  executive 
secretary  of  the  U.  S.  National  Com- 
mittee of  the  Commission  Internationale 
de  I'Eclairage  and  is  now  president  of 
the  national  committee.  He  is  the  author 
of  more  than  200  articles  on  lighting, 
and  recently  perfected  a  device  which  is 
expected  to  be  revolutionary  in  the  light- 
ing of  high-speed  highways. 

E.arl  C.  Shively.  '21,  of  Columbus 
and  South  Charleston.  A  well-known 
lawyer  and  former  first  assistant  attorney 
general  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Shively  (Oct., 
1952,  Alumnus)  was  a  member  of  the 
University  Board  of  Trustees  14  years. 
He  was  twice  its  chairman  and  helped 
write  its  by-laws.  A  former  president  of 
the  Columbus  Chapter  of  the  Associ- 
ation, he  has  long  been  active  unofficially 
as  well  as  officially  in  the  interest  of  his 
University  and  the  Association. 

Eliz.abeth  Herbert,  '22,  of  Cleve- 
land. A  Cleveland  teacher  since  her 
graduation,  Miss  Herbert  has  a  notable 
record  in  alumni  work,  both  in  the 
Cleveland  organisation  and  in  the  Asso- 
ciation. She  is  a  fermer  vice  president  of 
the  latter.  Miss  Herbert,  a  sister  of  for- 
mer Governor  Thomas  J.  Herbert,  has 
successfully  told  "the  Ohio  University 
story"  to  many  high  school  students  in 
Cleveland. 

FR.ANK  M.  Cavett,  '28,  of  Hollywood, 
Calif.  Motion  Picture  Academy  Award- 
winning  writer  (April,  1953,  Alumnus), 
Mr.  Cavett  has  been  in  motion  picture 
work  since  1928,  his  writing  for  the 
movies  dating  from  1936.  His  first  Oscar 
came  in  1944  for  co-writing  Going  My 
Way,  and  in  1952  he  shared  the  honor, 
with  two  collaborators,  for  The  Greatest 
Show  on  Earth. 

George  M.  Brown.  '31,  of  Cleveland. 
A  lawyer  and  nationally-known  football 
official,  Mr.  Brown  was  an  organiser  and 
first  president  of  the  Cleveland  Bobcat 
Club  and  for  a  long  time  has  been  its 
treasurer.  National  president  of  the  As- 
sociation   in    1946-47,    he    is    currently 


ALUMNI  SECRETARY  Clark  Williams  present- 
ed the  Certificate  of  Merit  Awards  and  read 
the  citations  that  accompanied  each  o(  them. 
Award  recipient  Dorothy  Lowrey  Vorhees  Is 
shown  above 

Cuyahoga  County  Chairman  of  the 
$1 50,000  Alumni  Sesquicentennial 
Scholarship  Fund  campaign. 

Dorothy  Lawrey  Vorhees  (Mrs. 
Harold),  '37,  of  Kirkwood,  Mo.  Mrs. 
Vorhees,  art  director  at  Kirkwood  High 
School,  was  an  organizer  and  first 
president  of  the  St.  Louis  Chapter. 
Through  her  influence  and  her  work  at 
high  school  "College  Days"  many  stu- 
dents have  come  to  Ohio  University  from 
the  Kirkwood  area  (Jan.,  1952, 
Alumnus) . 

Col.  Dean  E.  Hess,  MA  '47.  Now 
on  assignment  to  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis,  Air  Force  pilot  Hess,  a  na- 
tive of  Marietta,  became  a  living  legend 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Korean  fight- 
ing with  his  daring  close  support  of  UN 
ground  troops  and  other  exploits  which 
earned  him  the  title  of  "the  one  man  air 
force"  (Oct.,  1950,  Alumnus).  He  also 
trained  the  ROK  Air  Force  from  its  in- 
fancy, later  leading  the  South  Korean 
fighters  against  the  Reds.  Many  times 
decorated.  Colonel  Hess  has  flown  250 
combat  missions  in  Korea,  63  in  France. 


MR.  SHIVELY 


MISS  HERBERT 


TWO    Certificate    of     Merit    recipients    chaf    with     President 
Balcer.  On  the  left  Is  Colonel  Hess,  in  the  center  Is  Dr.  Lyon 
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DR.  WILSON 
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A  sympathetic  critic  gives  an  'outsider's'  appraisal  of  higher 

education  in  Ohio  and  urges  adherence  to  the  spirit  of 


^ke    K^reen  ^Arduent 


^peen 


veniure 


fWhat  \o\\ows,  is  a  condensation  of  an 
address  by  Charles  Allen  Smart  gii^en 
at  an  open  dinner  meeting  sponsored  by 
the  Association  of  Ohio  College  Presi- 
dents and  Deans  at  the  Ohio  College 
Association's  1953  meeting  in  Columbus. 
EdJ 


I  WISH  TO  SAY  clearly  that  what  I 
have  to  say  this  evening  is  by  no 
means  based  solely  on  my  experience  at 
Ohio  University.  As  a  sort  of  scholar 
gypsy  in  a  station  wagon,  I  have  visited 
a  good  many  campuses  here  in  Ohio  and 
farther  west,  and  I  shall  take  care  to 
speak  only  of  phenomena  that  I  have 
seen  on  more  campuses  than  one.  Some 
of  them  I  have  not  seen  at  Ohio  Uni- 
versity at  all.  It  would  be  especially  un- 
fair to  hold  my  deeply  admired  friend 
and  former  president,  Mr.  Baker,  respon- 
sible for  anything  I  may  say  here  to- 
night. 

It  seems  to  me  possible  that  in  reading 
this  title,  you  may  well  have  had  visions 
of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  in  the  middle  of 
an  Asian  jungle,  brushing  his  teeth  with 
chlorophyll.  I  cannot  offer  you  subject- 
matter  so  glamorous.  It  so  happens  that 
The  Green  Adventure  is  the  title  of  an 
historical  play  (not  a  pageant)  that  I 
have  written,  at  Mr.  Baker's  request,  to 
form  a  small  part  of  the  celebration,  next 
year,  of  the  sesquicentennial  of  the 
founding  of  Ohio  University.  If  this 
celebration  does  not  kill  off  Mr.  Baker 
and  half  his  faculty  and  student  body  too 
soon,  Ohio  University  just  possibly  could, 
in  time,  and  in  quality,  not  quantity, 
justify  its  original  name,  in  1802,  which 
was  "The  American  Western  Univer- 
sity." 

You  need  not,  however,  take  alarm! 
I  am  not  going  to  talk  prematurely  about 
our  play.  I  am  stealing  the  title  of  this 
play  as  the  title  of  this  talk  because  of 
this  title's  meaning. 

When  my  heroine,  Lydia  Perkins, 
traveling  from  New  York  in  1788,  re- 
joins her  husband.  Dr.  Elihu  Perkins, 
in  Marietta,  she  says  to  him:  "And  the 
endless  forest  does  things  to  you — doesn't 


it? — good  things.  .  .  .  Out  here,  more 
clearly,  it's  the  green  adventure  of  liv- 
ing, of  growing,  and  now  you  and  I,  and 
the  children,  can  share  it  until  the  end." 
Twenty  years  later,  at  a  moment  when 
even  his  gallant  Lydia  is  deeply  dis- 
couraged, her  husband  recalls  to  her  this 
saying  of  hers  about  "the  green  adven- 
ture," and  he  goes  on  to  say,  perhaps  a 
little  optimistically,  as  well  as  mystically : 
"It  doesn't  matter  what  we  do,  or  fail  to 
do.  It  doesn't  matter  what  happens  to 
any  of  us,  if  we  keep  on  growing.  We 
have  a  vision  of  a  good  life,  and  it  in- 
cludes something  bigger  and  longer  than 
our  own  lives.  We  can't  see  clearly,  but 
we  can  see  a  little  beyond  ourselves,  and 
beyond  to-day.  If  we  keep  after  this 
vision  with  resourcefulness,  tenacity,  and 
good  cheer,  that's  growing,  and  then 
every  day,  no  matter  what  the  result.^ 
are,  blooms  like  a  flower." 

mental  growth 

What  I  have  come  here  tonight  to 
suggest  is  that  if  we  keep  our  eyes  on 
mental  growth  as  the  source,  core,  and 
unceasing  result,  until  death,  of  all 
sound  education,  we  may  do  a  better  job 
as  teachers,  and  be  more  "worthy,  by 
merit,  of  our  ancestors." 

I  should  be  happier  than  I  am  if  I 
could  stand  here  and  congratulate  every- 
one present  on  doing  precisely  this,  every 
day,  in  all  of  our  working  activity. 
However,  such  complacency,  on  my  part, 
and  on  yours,  while  sending  us  out  of 
this  place  in  a  rosy  glow,  would  in  itself 
be  a  familiar  form  of  non-growth,  of 
decay. 

One  reason  why  Harvard  College  is 
still,  between  ourselves,  a  moderately  de- 
cent institution,  is  that  for  more  than 
300  years  its  graduates  have,  while  giv- 
ing it  money,  studied  it  carefully  and 
then  warned  everyone  concerned,  with 
evidence,  that  the  old  place  was  in  real 
and  immediate  danger  of  going  to  hell 
in  a  bucket.  And  just  that  is  what  I 
propose  to  do  first,  in  presuming  to  speak 
to  you  about  Ohio  colleges. 

My  title  is  misleading,  but  before   I 


change  it  a  little,  I  have  to  tell  you 
about  a  prediction  I  once  heard  made  in 
New  York.  This  prediction  has  haunted 
me  for  seven  years,  and  I  hope  it  will 
haunt  you  for  the  next  seven.  A  dis- 
tinguished actress  had  been  invited  to 
several  departments  in  a  college  there, 
which  I  shall  not  name.  She  stuck  her 
nose  into  everything,  and  except  for  ask- 
ing questions,  didn't  have  much  to  say. 
Finally  she  said:  "Well,  you  have  noth- 
ing much  here  but  an  expensive  facade,  a 
false  front;  and  behind  it  you  have  a  col- 
lection of  animated  cadavers,  who  call 
themselves  teachers,  puttering  around 
and  confusing  and  boring  the  young." 
This  lady  was  a  bit  superficial,  as  well  as 
theatrical  about  it,  but  in  my  opinion  she 
was,  alas,  no  fool.  Before  I  come  to  hap- 
pier matters,  which  we  may  then  enjoy 
more  safely,  forgive  me  if  I  speak  briefly 
about  "The  False  Front." 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  too  much  of  our 
working  activity,  we  lose  sight  of  this 
essential  process  of  growth,  and  of  the 
fact  that  it  can  take  place  only  in  indi- 
vidual and  unique  human  beings. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  administrators. 
1  take  them  first  not  because  they  are  the 
most  important — I  don't  think  they  are 
— but  because,  in  a  secondary  way,  they 
can  do  so  much  good  and  so  much 
harm.  I  should  like  to  say  first  that  I 
have  little  talent  or  taste  for  administra- 
tion, and  little  experience  in  it.  I  was 
the  executive  officer  of  an  LST,  with  109 
officers  and  men,  but  I  was  also  a  navi- 
gator and  other  things,  and  administra- 
tion came  second.  In  a  ship,  as  in  a  col- 
lege, the  people  who  are  too  painfully 
bored,  too  personally  irritated,  are  apt 
to  be  those  who  haven't  noticed  or 
learned  anything  new  recently.  There's 
some  excuse  for  this  in  a  ship,  but  not 
much  in  a  college. 

As  I  see  it,  the  commonest  way  in 
which  college  administrators,  like  staff 
officers,  go  wrong,  is  in  spending  too 
much  time  at  their  desks,  dreaming  up 
things  to  put  on  mimeograph  machines 
and  send  out  to  line  officers  or  teachers. 
This  results  in  a  progressive  withdrawal 
from  reality,  which  in  this  case  is  people 
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learning  and  teaching  things. 

The  college  administrator  at  best  is  a 
strictly  and  heartfuUy  democratic  leader 
of  students  and  teachers,  the  civil  servant 
of  the  faculty,  a  hired  beggar  of  whom 
results  are  expected,  and  a  glorified 
builder,  janitor,  and  cook.  The  best  col- 
lege presidents  and  deans  always  insist 
on  teaching  at  least  one  course  each,  have 
research  jobs  and  books  in  progress  on 
the  side,  and  are  much  more  proud  of 
their  own  professorships  than  of  their 
presidencies  or  deanships.  Properly,  they 
get  into  the  menial  and  harassing  jobs 
in  which  they  find  themselves  through 
no  ambition  whatever,  but  only  because 
they  have  not  concealed  carefully  enough 
their  talents  as  leaders  and  servants,  as 
well  as  teachers. 

the  teachers 

We  come  now  to  the  teachers.  After 
seven  years  as  a  teacher  in  a  university, 
I  am  inevitably  prejudiced,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  teachers  are  the  core  of 
the  whole  organism,  and  that  a  college 
or  university  is  almost  exactly  as  alive, 
and  as  good,  as  its  teachers.  If  most  of 
the  teachers  are  not  strongly  and  sensi- 
tively alive  to  their  subjects  and  their 
students — and  this  means  to  all  of  life 
besides — your  institution  is  a  hollov.- 
shell,  saved  from  collapse  only  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  alumni  and  the  tax- 
payers. When  I  speak  first  of  bad 
teachers,  you  will  remember,  I  am  sure, 
that  the  worst  trial  for  a  good  teacher 
is  not  an  arrogant,  corrupt,  and  incom- 
pentent  administrator,  or  a  weak  and 
stupid  student,  but  a  colleague  of  his 
own  who,  dying  mentally,  broadcasts  his 
disease,  fights  any  change,  shuns  power 
and  responsibility,  and  brings  discredit 
and  poverty  on  the  profession. 

What  did  that  sharp-tongued  actress 
mean  by  an  "animated  cadaver?"  I'm 
afraid  we  know  very  well.  She  meant  a 
teacher  who  got  into  the  profession  be- 
cause he  was  afraid  of  a  less  sheltered 
life,  or  who,  although  he  once  had  .i 
more  authentic  calling  than  this,  not  long 
after  getting  his  Ph.D.  and  memorizing 
a  few  lectures,  for  some  mysterious 
reason  stopped  reading,  or  thinking,  or 
risking  any  important  experience  or 
emotion. 

In  the  next  showcase,  cage,  or  office, 
we  find  what  I  call  the  "stage  dynamos," 
because  they  are  big  and  noisy,  and 
throw  out  a  lot  of  sparks,  but  don't 
happen  to  work.  These  are  the  boys  with 
the  active  but  inferior  minds,  v.'ho  de- 
ceive a  surprising  number  of  people. 
They  make  a  great  deal  of  their  "pro- 
ductive scholarship,"  as  it  is  called  by 
them,  but  their  productions  are  stiff  and 
turgid  papers  for  the  learned  journals 
or  the  esoteric  reviews,  on  such  subjects 
as  "William  Congreve's  Laundry  Lists;" 
or    "The    Locations    of    the    Privies    in 


Relation  to  the  One-Room  Schoolhouses 
of  Meigs  County,  1895-1898;"  or  "The 
Secret  Wound:  Infancy  in  the  James 
Family." 

These  stage  dynamos  are  usually  no- 
tably ambitious.  They  want  to  be  deans, 
not  in  order  to  help  the  job  along  but 
in  order  to  summon  people  grandly  to 
their  offices,  to  satisfy  their  wives,  and 
to  become  even  more  remote  from  any 
quiet,  solitary  time  in  which  they  might 
accidentally  look  in  a  mirror  and  see 
nobody  there. 

I  could  show  you,  and  you  could 
show  me,  other  types  and  specimens  of 
decay  on  our  faculties,  but  these  two 
may  suffice  for  the  moment.  The  next 
question  is:  what  can  be  done  about  this 
sort  of  thing?  Before  we  try  to  answer 
this  question,  we  must  recognize  who  is 
responsible  for  it.  If  I  am  right  in  assert- 
ing that  the  faculties  are  indeed  the 
cores  of  their  colleges,  and  the  original 
and  proper  seats  of  authority,  with  the 
administrators  as  their  servants,  the 
faculties  are  also  responsible  for  their 
own  weaknesses  and  failures,  and  will 
have  to  be  made  aware  of  the  fact. 

I  rarely  defend  Senator  Taft,  but  I 
have  to  point  out  that  it  was  he,  a  trus- 
tee of  Yale  University,  who  told  his 
investigating  colleagues  in  Congress  that 
it  was  up  to  the  faculties  to  clean  their 
own  houses.  This  is  at  least  as  true  when 
we  are  thinking  of  intellectual  dry-rot  as 
it  is  when  we  are  thinking  of  Com- 
munism. 

Now  what  could  the  faculties  do?  One 
thing  would  be  to  try  to  make  their  pro- 
fession more  attractive  to  keen  and  vital 
young  minds  coming  on  in  the  colleges, 
by  reconsidering  and  altering  their  re- 
quirements for  the  higher  degrees.  Per- 
mit me  to  toss  in  the  suggestion  that 
many  of  the  higher  degrees  may  be 
meaningless  in  relation  to  sound  knowl- 
edge, to  life  outside  the  academic  groves, 
and  to  the  job  of  teaching  young  people. 


More  obviously,  college  teaching  is 
not  paid  enough  to  attract  vital  and 
intelligent  young  people  who  are  not 
interested  in  imported  sports-cars  and 
country  clubs,  but  who  are  interested  in 
securing  for  their  wives  and  children 
the  best  opportunities,  in  health,  educa- 
tion, and  travel  that  they  may  deserve. 

What  can  the  teachers  themselves  do 
about  this  —  aside  from  going  into  in- 
dustry, and  aside  from  forming  trade 
unions? 

One  thing  that  teachers  can  do  is  to 
insist  on  taking  a  more  active  part,  with 
their  presidents,  in  an  effort  to  get 
higher  pay.  At  one  Ohio  college,  a  bril- 
liant statistician,  on  the  faculty,  pre- 
pared some  tables  and  graphs  on  this 
subject,  for  the  use  of  his  president, 
that  are  devastating.  In  the  long  run, 
teachers  and  administrators  will  have  to 
stand  up  proudly  together  as  profes- 
sionals doing  a  good  job,  running  their 
own  show,  and  refusing  to  endure  this 
penury. 

Another  thing  that  teachers  can  do  is 
to  shed  some  of  their  complacency  and 
try  to  bo  a  better  job.  By  this  I  do  not 
mean  to  hold  conferences,  with  imported 
speakers.  Every  organization  in  this 
organization-ridden  country  seems  to 
hold  conferences,  import  speakers,  and 
then  go  on  much  as  before.  What  I  do 
mean  is  that,  taking  precautions  against 
malice  and  cheap  politics  in  our  own 
ranks,  we  might  teach  in  public,  and  in- 
spect and  criticize  each  other  on  the  job. 
In  writing  books,  I  have  to  compete 
directly  and  openly  with  Shakespeare 
and  Shaw,  as  well  as  with  Mickey  Spil- 
lane,  and  nobody  sends  me  royalty 
checks  simply  because  I  have  been  writ- 
ing professionally  for  more  than  three 
years. 

When  I  became  a  college  teacher,  I 
discovered  that  nobody  would  watch  and 
criticize  my  teaching  or  permit  me  to 
watch  and  learn  from  my  betters,  and 
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that  a  coIleg3  teacher  with  tenure  can 
close  his  classroom  door  and  drool  on 
for  forty  years  in  secrecy  at  the  expense 
of  his  students  and  society,  without  his 
product's  being  judged  or  even  seen  by 
anyone  but  his  victims.  This  situation, 
insofar  as  it  still  exists  in  colleges,  seems 
to  me  very  odd  and  dangerous. 

On  the  matter  of  tenure,  I  may  well 
misunderstand  the  system.  The  tenure 
system,  like  the  trade  union,  is  clearly 
a  result  of  abuses  by  administrators  and 
trustees,  and  it  should  not  be  attacked 
by  anyone  but  teachers  themselves,  offer- 
ing an  effective  substitute. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  students.  I 
happen  to  like  young  people:  they  are 
so  pathetic  and  amusing,  so  exhilarating 
and  depressing,  so  preposterous,  and  al- 
together, so  rich  in  interest  and  in  possi- 
bilities. Therefore  I  find  it  hard  to  blame 
them  for  anything  at  all. 

We  are  apt  to  be  confronted,  for 
many  years,  with  this  problem  of  provid- 
ing some  kind  of  post-high-school  educa- 
tion for  huge  masses  of  young  people. 
We  might  as  well  accept  it  and  cheer- 
fully do  our  best  to  make  these  young 
people  good  citizens  with  richer  private 
lives,  and  to  prepare  them  for  happy 
failure  as  well  as  for  success.  Two  earlier 
teachers  of  some  merit,  named  Socrates 
and  Jeius,  apparently  took  on  all  comers, 
with  something  like  this  in  mind,  and  we 
might  as  well  try  to  imitate  them.  How- 
ever, I  for  one  do  not  for  a  moment 
advocate  any  unconditional  surrender  of 
standards  to  this  wave  of  the  future. 
One  of  several  reservations  that  I  should 
wish  to  add  to  any  acceptance  of  mass 
education  would  be  an  insistence  upon 
the  importance  of  our  better  students, 
by  which  I  mean  those  with  already 
superior  brains,  characters,  curiosity, 
taste,  preparation,  and  maturity.  The 
forgotten  man  or  woman  on  many  Ohio 
campuses  today  is  precisely  the  one 
who  is  apt,  if  he  gets  half  a  break,  to 
be  the  most  valuable  to  society  ten  or 
twenty  years  from  now. 

the  common  view 

I  have  never  been  able  to  agree  with 
the  common  view  that  any  young  person 
who  wants  it  badly  enough,  and  who  is 
equipped  for  it,  can  advantageously  earn 
his  own  way  through  college.  I  have  tried 
to  teach  too  many  students  who  have 
been  too  exhausted  by  hard  physical  and 
mei-ital  work  for  money  to  learn  any- 
thing important.  I  hope  that  the  next 
peaceful  period,  if  any,  and  the  next 
economic  depression,  will  result  in  the 
establishment  of  national  competitive 
scholarships  that  will  pay  most  of  the 
bills  for  students  whose  trained  intelli- 
gences society  needs.  Compare  the  trivial 
cost  of  such  a  program  with  the  cost  of 
war. 


I  can  hear  many  of  you  thinking:  But 
look  at  the  amount  of  time  and  energy 
that  goes,  now,  into  pointless,  childish, 
and  vulgar  extracurricular  activities.  I 
don't  like  these  any  more  than  you  do. 
However,  what  I  ask  is  how  much  these 
carryings-on  are  measures  and  indications 
of  our  own  deficiencies  as  teachers. 
When  I  see  how  vulgarly  and  publicly 
the  students  choose  to  make  love,  I  won- 
der whether  I  myself,  as  a  teacher  of 
literature,  expounding  texts  from  Chau- 
cer, Shakespeare,  and  Browning,  for  ex- 
ample, in  which  love  is  felt  and  made 
most  beautifully,  have  not  failed  to  make 
these  passages  come  alive  in  my  stu- 
dents' minds,  in  such  a  way  as  implicitly 
to  expose  and  so  to  lessen  their  own 
vulgarity. 

I  happen  to  share  Cardinal  Newman's 
conviction,  as  I  understand  it,  that  if  edu- 
cation does  not  strongly  help  to  make 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is  something 
r/rong  with  education.  He  seems  to  say 
that  liberal  education  can  and  should  do 
nothing  else,  and  if  we  accept  his  broad 
and  deep  definition  of  a  gentleman,  I'm 
inclined  to  agree  with  him. 

the  alumni 

Let  us  turn  now,  trembling,  to  the 
alumni.  I  say  "trembling"  because  I 
don't  see  how  we  can  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  the  final  test  of  a  college  or 
university  is  in  the  amount  and  quality 
of  the  mental  life  of  its  alumni,  and  in 
their  service  to  society.  No  good  teacher 
is  interested  in  his  popularity  among  his 
students,  but  if  ten,  twenty,  or  forty 
years  later,  an  alumnus  remembers  grate- 
fully how  some  teacher  opened  up  a  new 
portion  of  the  world  for  him,  or  un- 
consciously gave  him  an  example  of 
superior  states  of  consciousness  and  even 
of  superior  behavior  under  pressure,  that 
means  something.  If  I  were  an  adminis- 
trator, I  think  I'd  be  very  curious  to 
discover,  if  I  could,  just  how  good,  in 
every  sense,  my  college's  alumni  were, 
alone  and  in  society,  and  without  any 
undue  emphasis  on  external  success.  I 
think  also  that  I'd  try  to  find  out  how 
they  valued,  later,  their  experiences  in 
college,  and  then,  in  the  light  of  these 
estimates,  to  examine  again  the  job  the 
college  was  doing  at  the  present  time. 
As  teachers  and  administrators  you  know 
that  an  adult  and  still  growing  alumnus, 
still  gratefully  interested  in  his  own  col- 
lege, can  be  an  inestimable  boon  to  us  all. 

Now  at  last  I  can  turn  from  "The 
False  Front"  and  some  of  the  things  be- 
hind it  to  "The  Green  Adventure.  "  I 
see  now  that  I  have  made  the  stupid. 
Puritanical  error  of  spending  so  much 
time  on  what  is  wrong  that  I  have  little 
left  for  what  is  right.  After  this  ama- 
teurish vivisection  of  mine,  you  may  well 
doubt  it,  but  I  assure  you  that  after 
seven  years,  I  find  that  actress's  estimate 


of  our  college  hasty  and  superficial,  if 
tart  and  invigorating.  The  facade  is  only 
partially  false  and  misplaced,  ind  behind 
it,  often  in  unexpected  places,  anyone 
can  find  thousands  of  human  beings 
growing  daily  with  a  vigor,  breadth,  and 
refinement  that  would  merit  a  happy 
salute  from  any  of  our  ancestors.  I  could 
give  you  scores  of  examples,  from  a  dozen 
campuses,  but  shall  limit  myself  to  only 
a  few. 

among  the  teachers 

Among  the  teachers,  I  think  of  so 
many,  but  let's  take  one  only. 

This  great  teacher  I  think  of  is  a  tiny, 
grizzled,  bright-eyed  man  near  seventy, 
a  practicing  architect  who  happened  to 
love  people  and  teaching.  I  remember  the 
time  when  he  pointed  out  to  me  the 
different  qualities  of  different  bricks,  ?nd 
explained  to  me  how  girders  are  placed 
properly.  I  think  also  of  him,  seated  at 
a  faculty  luncheon  table  among  his  privi- 
leged youngers,  and  making  some  mar- 
velously  witty  and  penetrating  remark 
that  brought  to  bear  on  our  petty  con- 
cerns the  wisdom  of  a  long  and  good  life. 
When  he  was  with  us,  that  man  made 
cultivated  gentlemen  of  us  all. 

Among  the  students — of  dear,  seven 
years  aren't  many,  but  again  I  think  of 
scores  who  have  taught  me  more  than 
I  have  ever  taught  them.  There  were, 
for  example,  the  GI's,  with  some  of 
whom  I  fought  the  war  over  again,  and 
sometimes,  when  I  saw  them  struggling 
happily  not  only  with  their  memories  and 
with  trigonometry  and  advanced  French, 
but  also  with  diapers  and  strange  n;w 
wives,  all  in  tiny  little  shacks,  I  learned 
again  that  courage  dare  not  stop  with 
any  "release"  but  the  final  one. 

Among  the  alumni,  I  haven't  had  the 
good  fortune  to  know  many  from  Ohio 
University,  but  I  have  known  one  of 
them,  one  of  the  best  in  Ohio,  an  adver- 
tising man  of  whom  I  will  say  only  that 
if  Dr.  Cutler,  or  General  Putnam,  in 
limbo,  chanced  to  read  or  hear  a  short 
estimate  of  men's  destiny  and  meaning, 
which  this  so-called  "huckster"  wrote  for 
Murrow's  radio  program,  "This  I  Be- 
lieve," those  honored  pioneers  and 
founders  certainly  decided  that  civiliz.-. 
tion  had  not  yet  died  out  in  Ohio. 

Finally,  kt  me  remark  that  in  the  mere 
surface  of  your  lives,  which  is  not 
"mere"  at  all,  and  is  close  to  the  mean- 
ing of  any  life  you  college  people  are 
more  successful  and  happy  than  almost 
any  group  I  know. 

Oh,  you  people  are  paid  shamefully  in 
money,  which  has  its  nasty  importance, 
but  you  arc  paid  like  princes  in  pas- 
sages of  life  much  more  sure,  much  more 
important.  Also,  most  of  you  earn  every 
bit  of  it,  and  more.  Congratulations  and 
good  luck.  Give  it  to  them,  give  it  to 
them  hard. 
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La  Perla  del 

Mediterranean 

By  Dr.  Don  D.  Tullis,  '98 


no,  but  a  burst  of  sunshine,  poetry  and  song 


SINCE  my  early  lessons  in  geography 
in  a  country  school  some  10  miles 
from  the  seat  of  Ohio  University,  I  have 
had  a  touch  of  Mediterranean  fever.  I 
have  longed  to  sail  its  blue  waters,  feast 
my  eyes  on  its  historic  cities,  climb  its 
towering  mountains  and  revel  in  its  relics 
of  a  glorious  past. 

The  compass  of  this  inner  urge  has 
pointed  unswervingly  to  one  bit  of  land 
bordering  on  this  body  of  water  and 
separating  the  Tyrrhenian  from  the 
Ionian  sea,  the  land  of  Sicily,  well  named 
the  pearl  of  the  Mediterranean. 

And  why  Sicily?  Is  the  answer  found 
in  the  fact  that  my  father's  name  was 
Lyman  Orlando?  I  claim  no  kinship  with 
Scrvius  Tullius  of  Rome  who  was  mur- 
dered by  his  daughter  TuUia,  who,  being 
the  gracious  lady  that  she  was,  drove 
her  chariot  over  his  dead  body. 

If  one  may  choose  one's  forebears,  I 
cast  my  vote  for  one  Tullius  of  Athens 
who  was  noted  for  the  beauty  and  wis- 
dom of  his  offspring.  I  admit  that  both 
of  these  excellent  qualities  leaked  out  of 
the  blood  stream  somewhere  between 
Athens,  Greece,  and  Athens,  Ohio. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  some  member  of  the 
Tullis  tribe  thumbed  his  way  over  the 
Ionian  sea  and  settled  in  Sicily.  His 
descendants  are  still  there.  I  carried  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  a  Rev.  Tullio, 
a  Waldensian  preacher  near  Syracuse.  I 
missed  seeing  him,  but  his  photograph 
revealed  an  unfailing  Tullis  trait,  a 
drooping  right  eye  lid. 

The  different  spellings  of  the  name 
mean  nothing.  Former  President  of  Wit- 
tenberg College,  Rhys  Tulloss,  once  told 
me  my  great  grandfather  had  changed 
the  spelling  from  Tulloss  to  Tullis,  to 
keep  out  of  jail  after  stealing  a  horse. 
I  replied.  "Oss  spells  horse,  not  is." 

It    was    around    735    B.C.    that    the 


Dr.  Tullis  ponders  the  past  as  he  fulfills  a  desire  of 
long  standing,  to  visit  'the  pearl  of  the  Mediterranean 


Greeks  settled  at  Naxos,  Sicily,  over- 
whelming, not  by  the  sword  but  by  their 
arts  and  eloquence  the  Sicani  who  had 
dwelt  there  since  the  dawn  of  history. 

Why  did  they  leave  their  own  land? 
Was  it  the  greater  fertility  of  the  soil, 
or  the  roving  spirit  of  Odysseus  and 
Achilles  regnant  in  the  race,  a  spirit 
which  the  Blind  Homer  saw  "rise  to  the 
swelling  of  the  voiceful  sea?" 

It  may  have  been  the  lure  of  piracy 
which  Thucydides  himself  sanctioned  by 
saying  "The  pirate  profession  has  no 
stigma  attached  to  it." 


a  stronger  force 

There  must  have  been  a  greater  force 
than  lack  of  grain  or  love  of  gain  that 
turned  the  prows  of  their  ships  hither- 
ward.  Perhaps  the  gods  were  at  the  helm, 
steering  for  an  enchanted  isle  where,  un- 
hindered by  common  cares,  the  noble 
sons  of  Greece  could  write  their  plays, 
carve  their  statues,  and  sing  their  death- 
less songs. 

It  was  to  understand  a  little  better 
the  "mingled  beauty  of  exulting  Greece" 
as  it  developed  here,  that  we  sailed 
from  New  York  on  the  Constitution  in 
January-.  It  was  a  glorious  tour.  The 
ancients  had  no  luxury-  liners.  Small 
wonder  they  did  not  relish  the  ocean. 
We  smile  at  the  confession  of  Horace 
that  he  always  got  seasick.  He  even 
wrote  a  poem  in  which  he  pronounced  a 


curse  upon  the  inventor  of  boat  travel. 
C.ito  once  said  that  one  of  the  rejrets 
of  his  life  was  "having  gone  by  sea  to  a 
place  he  could  have  reached  by  land." 

We  sailed  direct  to  Naples,  pausing 
briefly  at  some  ports  en  route.  Gibraltar 
only  reminded  me  of  my  overdue  insur- 
ance policy;  Genoa  was  itself  sufficient 
reason  for  Columbus  having  sailed  for 
America;  and  Naples  was  little  more 
than  a  cold  shower  bath,  with  constant 
rain. 

We  went  to  Taormina  by  train.  At 
the  front  of  our  coach  was  a  placard 
reading  "This  car  is  the  gift  of  the 
United  States  to  a  free  people."  It  looked 
like  an  old  B  and  O  day  coach  that  had 
been  shunted  off  at  Guysville,  but  it  was 
as  "homey  as  our  old  settin'  room  in 
Mineral." 

Evcrjf  train  from  Naples  to  Messina  is 
a  honeymoon  special,  for  there  are  80 
long  tunnels  enroute.  A  great  fcrrv  boat, 
quite  unlike  the  frail  bark  of  Odysseus, 
took  us.  train  and  all,  across  the  straits. 
dodsine  with  ease  the  sirenic  Scylla  and 
bubble-blowing  Char>-bdis  to  land  us 
safely  in  the  warmth  and  sunshine  of  the 
early  heaven  of  poets  and  dreamers  and 
the  present  haven  of  tired  alumni  seek- 
ing to  bathe  their  aching  bodies  in  the 
golden  tubs  of  antiquit>'. 

Our  Hotel  Timeo.  at  Taromina  was 
a  gift  of  the  gods.  High  in  the  hills,  it 
overlooked  the  terraced  gardens  below 
and  the  Mediterranean  stretched  out  be- 
yond, while  across  the  valley  stood  old 
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Etna,  puffing  away  like  a  grandmother 
on  her  favorite  clay  pipe.  To  our  right 
was  Castle  Mola,  fifteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  village,  where  hundreds  of 
people  have  been  living  during  past  cen- 
turies, and  where  hundreds  live  today. 
Up  the  tortuous  trail  they  have  carried 
their  food  and  water  on  their  heads.  To- 
day they  have  a  splendid  water  supply, 
thanks  to  the  good  graces  and  high  taxes 
of  America.  A  good  road  will  now  pre- 
vent coming  generations  from  seeing 
what  we  saw,  a  woman  carrying  a  fair- 
sized  iron  stove  upon  her  head. 

Next  to  our  hotel  were  the  ruins  of  an 
old  Greek  theatre,  built  some  400  years 
B.C..  where  on  moonlight  nights  one  may 
see  the  shadows  of  ancient  actors  on  the 
stage  and  hear  songs  from  the  dim  past 
accompanied  by  the  wind  using  the  pil- 
lars for  harp  strings. 

Marcus  Tullis 

The  temple  of  Jove-Serapis  is  now  a 
Christian  church.  It  was  near  here  that 
the  image  of  Isis  was  discovered  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Near  the  Agora  is  the  spot 
where  Marcus  Tullis  (there's  that  Tul- 
lis man  again)  found  the  fallen  statue  of 
Praetor  Verres,  which  had  been  thrown 
down  by  irate  citizens.  Knowing  the 
family  as  I  do,  I  suggest  he  may  have 
tipped  it  over  himself  to  get  a  little 
publicity.  In  the  Palazzo  Corvaia,  erected 
in  1400  A.D.,  the  famous  Sicilian  Par- 
laiment  met  in  1411  to  determine  the 
successor  to  the  throne.  Two  aqueducts 
still  carry  water  into  the  city,  and  on  the 
public  fountain  near  the  city  gate  one 
reads  the  inscription,  "Erected  in  1630 
A.D." 

Not  far  from  this  gate  is  the  Convent 
of  St.  Domenico,  erected  in  l.i74,  where 
the  German  General  Kesselring  and  his 
staff  took  refuge,  only  to  be  blown  to 
bits  within  a  few  hours  by  our  bombers. 
A  part  of  the  beautiful  altar  of  the 
church,  together  with  the  carved  pillars, 
still  stand,  a  mute  testimony  to  the  de- 
structive power  of  war. 

Far  more  interesting  than  the  relics  of 
the  dead  past  were  the  people  of  the 
living  present.  We  met  some  wonderful 
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characters.  Ariel  Harkness,  padre  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Taormina  is  one 
of  them.  He  is  now  on  the  ocean  coming 
to  America  as  our  guest  on  our  New 
Hampshire  farm. 

The  head  usher  in  the  English  church, 
St.  George's,  is  the  Duke  of  Bronte,  or 
Lord  Bridgeport.  He  lives  on  the  great 
estate  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Etna  which  was 
given  to  his  forebear  Lord  Nelson  after 
the  battle  of  the  Nile.  He  told  of  one 
night  when  the  family  heard  thunder 
and,  thinking  a  storm  was  approaching, 
went  to  the  window  to  look  out.  They 
saw  only  the  stars.  Just  then  the  London 
Radio  announced  that  Etna  was 
erupting. 

I  can  only  outline  in  brief  our  journey 
from  Sicily,  to  Naples,  then  on  to  Rome, 
Florence,  Pisa,  Genoa,  Nice,  Lyon  and 
Paris.  The  narrative  requires  another 
story  for  some  future  date.  We  "did" 
Rome,  even  visiting  the  U.S.  Embassy, 
which  needs  paint  and  a  few  shutter  re- 
pairs. Mrs.  Luce  will  soon  grab  a  brush 
and  hammer  and  attend  to  these  needs. 

In  Florence  we  visited  the  Hall  where 
Savonarola  preached,  and  the  spot  where 
his  body  was  burned  as  he  cried  "Flor- 
ence, Jesus  Christ  would  be  thy  King." 
In  Pisa  we  found  folks  leaning  with  the 
tower;  in  Nice  we  fought  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Flowers;  in  Lyon  we  found  a 
friend;  and  in  Paris,  a  representative  of 
the  United  Press,  at  the  request  of  an 
American  editor,  gave  us  his  time  with- 
out stint  or  silver,  to  show  us  everything, 
or  almost  everything  that  Paris  offers. 

We  sailed  from  LeHarve  on  the 
French  Liner  Liberie.  One  thing  we  re- 
call with  increasing  pleasure  is  our  trip 
from  Naples  to  Paris  by  bus,  over  the 
snow-capped  mountain,  with  two  drivers 
at  the  wheel,  so  one  could  throw  up  his 
hands  and  yell  "bravo"  when  the  radio 
rang  out  with  some  aria  from  Grand 
Opera.  Imagine  the  driver  of  an  Athens 
to  Nelsonville  bus  tuning  out  Dinah 
Shore  for  Lily  Pons. 

Our  journey  increased  our  appreci- 
ation of  and  respect  for  the  people  of 
other  lands.  Sicily  is  not  Lucky  Luciano 
and  his  like.  Italy  proper  is  not  a  land 
of  gangsters  and  killers,  but  a  burst  of 


Dr.  Tullis,  shown  on  the  upper 
terrace  of  the  Hotel  Tirneo,  Taor- 
Mina,  Sicily,  lives  at  Jajfrey,  N.  H., 
in  semi-retirement.  Author  of 
Everyday  Religion,  a  syndicated 
newspaper  column,  he  is  a  Presby- 
terian minister.  He  has  served  pas- 
torates in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Neic- 
arJ(,  Ohio,  and  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla.,  and  is  a  former  executive 
secretary  of  The  Federation  of 
Churches  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
The  Federated  Churches  of  Greater 
Cleveland.  He  was  president  of 
the  Alumni  Association  m  J947- 
48. 


sunshine,  poetry  and  song;  Italy  is  ter- 
raced mountain  sides  covered  with  vines 
and  olive  trees;  the  religious  devotion  of 
the  church  folk  would  put  our  American 
congregations  to  shame. 

It  it  to  be  regretted  that  some  Ameri- 
cans visiting  Europe  leave  a  bad  impres- 
sion. So  do  the  travel  bureau  folders. 
In  Nice  I  read  this  ad:  "See  America. 
Visit  the  Empire  State  building,  Los 
Vegas,  Hollywood  and  Miami  Beach." 
These  are  not  America.  Homes,  schools, 
churches,  limitless  acres  of  fertile  farms, 
countless  mills  and  factories — these  are 
America.  This  land  is  another  Eden,  sans 
the  serpent,  and  with  every  man  able  to 
woo  a  wife  without  risking  a  rib. 
America  is  a  land  of  work  and  wonder- 
ment, a  boundless  spirit  of  adventure  in 
human  freedom.  Small  wonder  we  sing 
"God  bless  America." 

As  we  enter  the  Hudson  River,  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  comes  into  view.  The 
ship's  machinery  begins  to  hum  the  one 
word,  "home."  We  hear  again  the  words 
of  our  Italian  hostess,  "America!  Ah! 
Zat  es  ze  best  of  all."   And  it  is. 

This  does  not  mean  we  love  these  other 
countries  less,  but  our  own  country 
more.  That  is  as  it  should  be.  America 
will  always  be  a  brother  to  the  world, 
but  father  to  its  own. 

"That  man's  the  best  Cosmopolite  who 
loves  his  native  country  best." 
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The  Summer  Session 

The  Summer  Session  opened  with  an 
enrollment  ot  approximately  7^0  regular 
students  and  an  antieipatcd  registration 
by  more  than  1000  high  sehool  students, 
teachers,  and  others  in  the  18  workshops 
and  conferences  to  be  presented  through 
the  summer. 

Some  26^  courses  will  be  offered  for 
college  credit  in  the  Summer  Session. 

Included  in  the  summer  program  will 
be  a  special  five-week  term,  June  15  to 
July  17,  designed  especially  for  elemen- 
tary teachers  and  during  which  six 
credit  hours  may  be  earned. 

The  summer  program  has  been 
planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  stu- 
dents, said  Dr.  Harry  E.  Benz,  Summer 
Session  director.  It  includes  a  plan  by 
which  recent  high  school  graduates  may 
start  their  college  work  and  by  attending 
summer  sessions  in  subsequent  years  may 
complete  all  their  requirements  for  grad- 
uation by  August,  1956. 

The  special  opportunities  which  will 
attract  more  than  1000  students  besides 
the  regular  summer  enrollment  include: 

June  15 -Aug.  7.  Workshop  in  Sum- 
mer Theater;  June  15-27,  Music  Clinic 
Workshop  for  high  school  students;  June 
l';-27.  Workshop  in  Radio  for  high 
school  students;  June  15-27,  Workshop 
in  Forensics  for  high  school  students; 
June  20-Aug.  15,  Travel-Study  Program 
in  Evirope;  June  22-26,  Workshop  m 
School  Lunch  Management;  June  22-27, 
Workshop  in  High  School  Publications; 
June  22 -July  .■^,  Workshop  in  Dramatics 
for  high  school  teachers. 

June  22-Juiy  10,  Ohio  Workshop  on 
Economic  Education;  June  29-July  10, 
Special  Painting  Classes;  July  l.'^-Aug.  7. 
Workshop  in'  Clothing;  July  20-24. 
Workshop  in  Conservation  Education: 
July  20-.M,  Opera  Workshop;  July  21 
25,  Elementary  Teachers  Music  Work 
shop;  Aug.  10-28,  Driver  Education 
Training  Course:  Aug.  10-28,  Workshop 
in  Eelementary  Education. 

Farm  Is  Contest  Site 

Count>'  ,ind  regional  plowing  contests 
will  feature  a  Soil  Conservation  Field 
Day  to  be  staged  August  6  at  the  Ohio 
University  Farm  nine  miles  southwest  of 
Athens  on  U.  S.  Route  50. 

An  all-day  program  has  been  arranged 
for  the  event  sponsored  by  the  Athens 
County  Soil  Conservation  Board  of 
Supervisors  and  the  University's  agri- 
culture department.  All  Athens  County 
civic,    agricultural    supply,    and   agricul- 
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tural  service  organizations  are  cooper- 
ating in  planning  the  field  day. 

In  addition  to  soil  conservation  demon- 
strations there  will  be  a  series  of  educa- 
tional contests  throughout  the  day,  in- 
cluding tree  identification,  plant  identi- 
fication, seed  identification,  estimations 
of  board  feet  in  timber,  surface  area  of 
pond,  quantity  of  water  in  pond,  amount 
of  fill  in  dam,  land  judging,  wildlife 
judging,  bait  casting,  and  hay  and  silage 
judging. 

During  the  morning,  a  countywide 
plowing  match  will  be  held,  with  an  8- 
county  regional  match  in  the  afternoon 
Regional  winners  will  be  eligible  for 
entry  in  the  state  contest.  Entrants  from 
Fairfield,  Hocking,  Vinton,  Athens, 
Meigs,  Perry,  Gallia  and  Jackson  coun- 
ties will  participate  in  the  regional 
matches. 


Entries  Record  Set 

Thirty-eight  of  a  record  number  ot 
.ill  projects  entered  in  the  seventh  an- 
nual Southeastern  District  Science  D;iy 
held  recently  at  the  University  were 
given  superior  rating,  qualifying  them 
for  entry  in  the  statewide  Science  Da)'  :it 
Ohio  State  University. 

Certificates  of  award  were  presented 
to   Jll    boys  and  girls  representing   20 


high  schools,  ranking  from  the  .>8  graded 
superior  to  94  rated  excellent,  38  as 
satisfactory,  and  141  as  good. 

All  students  entering  projects  received 
Ohio  Academy  of  Science  certificates 
with  ribbons  designating  their  rating. 
The  awards  were  presented  by  Wayn'' 
Hamrick,  '46,  of  Logan  Junior  High 
School,  chairman  for  the  Southeast  dis- 
trict, based  on  judging  by  members  of 
the  Ohio  University  faculty  under  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Wiilliam  C.  Stehr,  Science 
Day  chairman.  The  awards  meeting  also 
included  a  talk  by  Dr.  D.  B.  Green, 
professor  of  electrical  engineering. 

Opera  Winner  Named 

Charles  Hamm,  a  Cincinnati  composer, 
has  been  named  winner  of  the  $250 
prize  for  the  best  original  opera  sub- 
mitted in  the  Ohio  University  Opera 
Workshop  contest. 

His  production,  selected  as  best  from 
among  ,^0  submitted  from  1 1  different 
states,  will  be  given  its  world  premiere 
July  ?0  on  the  campus  as  a  feature  of 
the  second  annual  opera  workshop 
scheduled  July  20-31. 

The  opera.  The  Secret  Li/e  o\  'Wa\ter 
Mitty,  was  completed  in  April  and  is 
based  on  the  famous  characterization  by 
Tames  Thurber. 
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DEAN  CLIPPINGER 

Graduate  College  Dean 

Dr.  Donald  R.  Clippinger,  a  member 
of  the  Ohio  University  faculty  for  the 
past  25  years,  has  been  named  dean  of 
the  Graduate  College. 

Dr.  Clippinger  was  made  director  of 
graduate  studies,  as  well  as  continuing 
as  a  professor  of  chemistry  in  1951,  on 
the  retirement  under  age  regulations  of 
Dr.  W.  S.  Gamertsfelder  as  dean  of  the 
Graduate  College  and  also  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Dr.  George  W. 
Starcher,  '26,  was  named  to  succeed  Dr. 
Gamertsfelder  as  dean  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Dr.  Gamertsfelder  now  is  trus- 
tee professor  of  philosophy  and  ethics. 

A  native  of  Dayton,  Dr.  Clippinger 
is  a  graduate  of  Westerville  High  School 
and  received  his  bachelor's  degree  from 
Otterbein  College.  He  was  later  awarded 
master's  and  doctor's  degrees  from  Ohio 
State  University. 

After  serving  three  years  as  assistant 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Otterbein  Col- 
lege, Dr.  Clippinger  joined  the  Ohio 
University  faculty  in  1928  as  an  assistant 
professor  and  for  many  years  prior  to 
1951  was  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Chemistry,  during  which  time  the 
department's  new,  modern  building  was 
dedicated. 

Dr.  Clippinger  has  served  for  several 
years  as  president  of  the  Athens  Board 
of  Education,  president  of  the  South- 
eastern Ohio  School  Board  Association 
since  its  inception  three  years  ago,  presi- 
dent of  the  Upper  Ohio  Valley  Section 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society  for 
three  years,  councilor  of  American 
Chemical  Society.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Graduate  Committee  of  the  Ohio  Col- 
lege Association  and  the  Committee  on 
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School  Housing  and  the  Resolutions 
Committee  of  the  Ohio  Education  Asso- 
ciation. 

He  is  listed  in  the  'Who's  Who  m  the 
Midwest,  Who's  'Who  in  America,  and 
Men  of  Science.  He  is  a  member  of  sev- 
eral honorary  and  professional  groups 
and  has  authored  several  textbooks  an  J 
articles  in  scientific  magazines. 

Dean  Kabat  Resigns 

Dr.  George  J.  Kabat,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Education  at  Ohio  University 
since  the  fall  of  1949,  resigned  effective 
July  31  due  to  his  recall  to  the  U.  S. 
Army  as  a  lieutenant  colonel  for  a  three- 
year  tour  of  duty. 

Dean  Kabat  will  leave  Athens  in  July 
to  report  for  duty  at  Ft.   Bel  voir,  Va. 

In  accepting  the  resignation.  President 
John  C.  Baker  spoke  highly  of  Dean 
Kabat's  four  years  at  the  University  and 
said  that  both  the  faculty  and  the  com- 
munity regret  the  Kabats'  departure. 

Dr.  Kabat,  a  member  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  Reserve,  served  four  years  in 
World  War  II.  He  came  to  the  Univer- 
sity in  the  fall  of  1949,  succeeding  Dr. 
Evan  R.  Collins,  who  resigned  to  become 
president  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  State 
Teachers  College. 

Dr.  Harry  E.  Benz,  professor  of  edu- 
cation, has  been  named  acting  dean  of 
the  college  until  the  appointment  of  a 
successor  to  Dean  Kabat.  Dr.  Benz  served 
in  a  similar  position  for  several  months 
in  1949  following  Dr.  Collins'  resig- 
nation. 

President  Baker  reviewed  many  of  the 
developments  for  which  Dean  Kabat  is 
credited  during  his  four  years  on  the 
campus.  He  made  many  important 
changes  in  the  College  of  Education 
curriculum,  several  of  which  were  de- 
signed to  help  train  more  teachers  to 
alleviate  the  shortages  in  this  profession 
throughout  the  state. 

He  was  instrumental  in  enlarging  the 
activities  of  the  Center  for  Educational 
Services  program  under  the  direction  of 
F.  H.  McKelvey  and  in  broadening  in- 
terest in  a  school  board  program  through 
establishment  of  the  Southeastern  Ohio 
School  Board  Association,  the  forerunner 
of  similar  sectional  groups  in  Ohio,  and 
a  statewide  organization. 

Dr.  Kabat  played  a  leading  part  in  the 
setting  up  and  completion  of  the  first 
Ohio  Workshop  on  Economic  Education 
held  last  summer  on  the  university  cam- 
pus and  later  classed  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  held  anywhere  in  the  country. 
He  is  serving  as  coordinator  for  the 
second  workshop  this  summer  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Education. 

He  developed  a  University  travel -study 


program  in  France  and  Spain  during  the 
summer  months  and  also  an  exchange 
student  program  between  the  University 
and  France  and  Spain. 

Dean  Kabat,  a  native  of  France,  holds 
a  bachelor's  degree  from  Winona 
(Minn.)  State  Teachers  College,  master's 
from  the  University  of  Colorado,  and 
doctor's  from  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. 

He  served  in  the  high  school  field  in 
Minnesota  before  entering  college  teach- 
ing as  an  instructor  at  the  University  of 
Colorado.  He  was  president  of  Trinidad 
(Colo.)  State  Junior  College  from  1939 
to  1941,  when  he  joined  the  University 
of  Maryland  as  an  instructor  and  di- 
rector of  war  production  training.  After 
an  absence  of  six  years,  he  returned  to 
Maryland  as  dean  of  the  College  of 
Special  and  Continuation  Studies.  He 
left  that  position  to  accept  the  Ohio 
University  deanship. 

His  Army  service  was  with  the  Army 
Engineers  and  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Services  in  the  European  Theatre  from 
1941  to  1945.  From  1946  to  1947  he 
was  a  specialist  in  education  and  acting 
chii'f  of  the  European  section  of  the  U. 
S.  Office  of  Education. 

During  his  government  service,  he 
handled  several  special  assignments,  in- 
cluding U.  S.  delegate  to  the  10th  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Education  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land; advisor  to  the  U.  S.  delegation  at 
the  first  general  conference  on  UNESCO 
in  Paris,  and  educational  advisor  to  the 
European  command. 

Just  before  coming  to  Ohio  Univer- 
sity, he  spent  three  weeks  in  Germany 
arranging  for  the  establishment  of  college 
level  education  centers  for  the  European 
Command  in  six  German  cities,  under 
supervision  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. 

DEAN   KABAT 
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Dr.  Myers  Is  Speaker 

Dr.  Jay  A.  Myers,  '12,  MS  '13,  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  and  public  health  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  and  an  in- 
ternationally-recognized authority  on 
chest  diseases  and  preventive  medicine, 
will  be  the  principal  speaker  when  the 
Ohio  College  Health  Association  meets 
at  Ohio  University  October  2?  and  24 
of  this  year. 

Dr.  E.  Herndon  Hudson,  director  of 
the  Ohio  University  Health  Service,  and 
his  staff  will  be  hosts  to  the  two-day 
meeting.  Dr.  Elcanora  Schmidt,  associ- 
ate physician  of  the  University  Health 
Service,  is  secretary  of  the  OCHA,  and 
is  planning  the  program. 

Dr.  Myers,  member  of  the  Minnesota 
faculty  for  some  .^0  years,  is  the  author 
of  textbooks,  medical  journal  articles, 
,uid  is  editor  of  a  professional  journal 
dealing  with  chest  diseases.  In  addition, 
he  has  long  carried  the  argument  for 
prevention  in  fighting  tuberculosis  to  the 
layman  through  writings  and  speeches. 
He  has  always  had  a  special  interest  in 
college  students  and  school  children. 

He  is  an  outstanding  proponent  of 
mass  tests,  especially  the  use  of  the 
tuberculin  test,  for  detecting  tuberculosis 
in  its  incipient  stage  and  thus  controlling 
the  disease.  He  is  given  much  credit  for 
the  outstanding  record  that  the  State 
of  Minnesota  has  in  preventing  tubercu- 
losis and  its  low  incidence  of  the  disease 
in  any  stage. 

Dr.  Myers  has  served  as  president  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Tuberculosis 
Physicians  and  as  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  Association. 

Heads  Trustees 

H.  E.  Frederick,  '19,  of  Marysville, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  University 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  next  school 
year  at  the  board's  June  meeting.  Mr. 
Frederick  is  director  of  sales  for  the 
Shea  Chemical  Corp.,  livestock  feed 
manufacturers. 

Named  vice  chairman  was  Joseph  B. 
Hall,  of  Cincinnati,  president  of  the 
Kroger  Company.  University  Treasurer 
Paul  R.  O'Brien,  "32,  was  re-elected 
secretary'  of  the  board. 

Given  Degree  by  Toledo 

President  Baker  gave  the  commence- 
ment address  and  was  awarded  an  honor- 
.•.r>'  doctor  of  commercial  science  degree 
at  the  University  of  Toledo's  June 
commencement. 

Dr.  Baker  is  a  member  of  the  boards 
of  directors  of  several  business  organi- 
zations, writer  of  works  dealing  with 
business  problems  and  executives  and 
directors,  and  is  a  former  associate 
dean  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Business 
Administration. 


President  Baker  Heads  U.S.  Group  to  UN  Meeting 

President  Baker  has  been  named 
by  President  Eisenhower  as  U.  S. 
representative  heading  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  convened  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  June  30. 


The  services  of  President  Baker 
were  requested  by  the  State  De- 
partment some  time  ago,  and  the 
University  Board  of  Trustees  ap- 


proved the  six-week  assignment  as 
a  vacation  period. 

Dr.  Willard  H.  Elsbree  of  the 
University's  Department  of  Gov- 
ernment is  serving  as  Dr.  Baker's 
secretary  at  the  conference. 

Mrs.  Baker  and  the  Bakers'  three 
daughters  went  to  Europe  by  ship, 
planning  to  join  the  president  in 
Geneva  after  touring  France.  Presi- 
dent Baker  and  Dr.  Elsbree  made 
the  trip  by  air,  leaving  June  2S. 


Acting  Dean  of  Women 

Miss  Margaret  M.  Deppen  has  been 
named  acting  dean  of  women  at  Ohio 
University. 

Assistant  dean  of  women  since  last 
September,  Miss  Deppen  will  succeed  to 
the  position  being  vacated  by  Mrs.  Janice 
Battin  Bixler,  "26,  who  was  named  di- 
rector of  the  new  University  Center  now 
nearing  completion. 

Miss  Deppen,  a  native  of  Ft.  Wayne. 
Ind.,  joined  the  Ohio  University  faculty 
as  assistant  dean  last  September,  follow- 
ing three  years  as  a  resident  counselor 
at  Stephens  College  in  Missouri. 

A  graduate  of  St.  Augustine  Academy 
at  Ft.  Wayne,  she  earned  her  bachelor's 
degree  at  St.  Mark's  of  the  Woods,  near 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  later  a  master's 
degree  in  education  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. 

She  spent  several  years  in  secretarial 
work  with  the  Lincoln  National  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  the  U.  S.  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Chicago,  and  during  World  War 
II  she  was  in  USO  work  in  the  United 
States  and  Brazil.  Just  prior  to  coming 
to  the  University  she  was  in  Red  Cross 
club  work  in  Korea. 

MISS  DEPPEN 


Receive  Doctorates 

Faculty  members  Harry  B.  Crewson, 
instructor  in  economics  since  Sept.,  1949. 
and  Norman  E.  Dilley,  assistant  profes 
sor  of  education  since  last  February. 
were  recently  granted  doctoral  degrees. 

Dr.  Crewson's  degree,  a  PhD,  is  from 
Ohio  State,  where  he  taught  three  years 
prior  to  coming  to  Ohio  University.  Dv 
Dilley  received  his  doctor  of  education 
degree  from  Indiana  LJniversity. 

Fulbright  Scholarship 

Joy  Louise  Hazelrigg.  Ohio  University 
piano  instructor,  will  spend  the  19^3- 
')4  academic  year  studying  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  in  London  under  ,i 
Fulbright  scholarship. 

A  member  of  the  faculty  since  the 
fall  of  19^1,  Miss  Hazelrigg  plans  to 
spend  most  of  the  year  furthering  her 
study  of  piano,  but  will  also  do  some 
research  in  teaching  methods  and  the 
different  schools  of  piano  technique. 

LETTERS  (cont'd) 

that    lay    clo.'^cst    to    her    heart    at    her    retire- 
ment. .  .  . 

Greta  Lash.  '17 
Athens 
( Professor  Lash  is  senior  adviser  to  Mortar 
Board,  which  is  seting  up  a  $2500  endow- 
ment honoring  the  late  Dean  Voigt.  The 
fund  a'll!  provide  an  annua]  $150  scholar- 
ship to  be  git'cn  to  a  ward  of  the  Athens 
Coinitv  Children's  Home. 

At  the  time  Professor  Lash  wrote  [June 
29],  $liS5  had  been  received  for  the  fund. 
Ed  J 

The  Alumnus  Went  Along 

.Mthcuigh  I  have  traveled  half-way  around 
the  world  since  leaving  Ohio  University,  the 
Ahimnui  has  managed  to  travel  right  along 
with  me,  so  to  speak.  The  excellent  scenes 
depicting  some  of  the  cherished  landmarks 
on  the  campu;  have  brought  many  compli- 
ments from  my  comrades,  who  share  my  sand- 
bagged bunker  here  in  Korea. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  our  Univer- 
sity is  making  such  rapid  progress  in  its  edu- 
cational, building,  and  athletic  program.  I  am 
anxiously  looking  forward  to  getting  home,  so 
that  I  can  visit  the  campus  during  the  Sesqui- 
centennial  year. 

Thanks  again  to  you  and  your  staff  for  pub- 
lishing such  an  outstanding  alumni  magazine. 
It  certainly  makes  those  of  us  who  have  left 
the  campus  scene  feel  not  forgotten. 

Lt.  John  E.  Donaldson.  USA 


June,     195  3 
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Ail-American 

Dick  Murphy,  21 -year-old  center- 
fielder  on  Ohio  University's  Mid- Ameri- 
can Conference  championship  baseball 
team,  last  month  became  the  fourth 
Bobcat  athlete  to  be  named  to  an  All- 
American  first  team.  He  is  a  juninr 
from  Cincinnati. 

Murphy's  selection  as  an  All-American 
placed  him  beside  Frank  Baumholtz 
(1941,  basketball),  John  Hrasch  (1950, 
baseball)  and  Bill  White  (1952,  rifle 
team),  the  only  other  players  to  gain 
All-American  distinction  in  the  history 
of  Ohio  University. 

He  was  an  outstanding  hitter  on  this 
year's  team,  and  his  sensational  play  in 
the  outfield  drew  praise  from  coaches 
and  professional  scouts  throughout  the 
Midwest.  He  collected  29  hits  in  84  times 
at  bat  for  a  season  average  of  .345.  One 
of  the  team  leaders  in  extra-base  hits. 
Murphy  scored  two  doubles,  three  triples 
and  one  homerun,  good  for  1 1  RBFs. 

The  5-11,  tow-headed  athlete  made  but 
a  brief  appearance  before  those  who 
carrj'  the  nominations  before  the  All- 
American  selection  committee.  That  was 
in  Ohio's  two  games  with  the  Michigan 
Wolverines  in  the  NCAA  District  IV 
playoffs  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

The  Wolves,  who  went  on  to  win  the 
World  Series  of  college  baseball,  de- 
feated the  Bobcats  6-5  and  7-0.  It  was 
Murphy's  play  in  these  two  games,  un- 
doubtedly, which  paved  the  way  for  his 
selection  as  an  All-American. 

Three  of  his  graduating  teammates 
won  honors  for  themselves  in  a  different 
way.  Captain  and  Catcher  John  Turk. 
Cleveland;  First  Baseman  Vince  Cos- 
tello.  Magnolia;  and  Pitcher  Don  Kreis, 
Philo,  signed  contracts  with  professional 
clubs. 

Turk,  statistically  the  most  outstand- 
ing player  on  the  team,  signed  with  the 
Philadelphia  Phillies  and  will  farm  with 

DICK  MURPHY 


if 
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that  club's  Class  A  division.  He  paced 
this  year's  team  in  batting,  fielding  and 
runs-batted-in  and  posted  a  three-year 
batting  average  of  .327  with  the  varsity. 
Costello  and  Kreis  signed  with  the 
Cincinnati  Redlegs  and  will  be  sent  to 
Burlington,  Iowa,  to  play  in  the  Three-I 
league,  a  Redleg  farm  club.  All  three 
players  are  slated  for  Army  service  soon. 

Wallace  Is  Speaker 

Scribes,  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  and  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  with  the  help  of  the  parent 
School  of  Journalism,  were  hosts  to 
Francis  Wallace,  associate  editor  of 
Collier's  and  one  of  the  nation's  top 
sports  writers,  and  his  wife,  a  former 
OU  student.  May  19-20. 

On  the  first  evening  of  their  visit, 
the  Wallaces  were  guests  of  honor  at  a 
journalism  dinner,  and  Mr.  Wallace  was 
the  featured  speaker.  He  offered  advice 
for  success  to  the  students  present,  giving 
impressions  and  interpretations  based  on 
his  own  rise  to  success.  He  dealt  with  no 
particular  phase  on  his  career,  but  rathe'- 
leap-frogged  through  the  years,  often 
humorous,  sometimes  philosophic,  always 
entertaining. 

He  named  the  greatest  football  game 
he  ever  witnessed  as  the  1935  Ohio  Statc- 
Notre  Dame  contest,  which  the  Irish  won 
by  a  last-minute  touchdown  drive. 

Biding  mainly  on  football — a  subject 
on  which  he  is  an  authority — he  said  the 
game  has  a  magic  that  attracts  outsiders 
and  offered  this  as  a  reason  for  the  hyper- 
cmphasis  connected  with  the  sport. 

He  pointed,  however,  to  the  Ohio  U.- 
Ohio State  baseball  game  he  had  seen 
that  afternoon  as  an  example  of  healthy 
college  amateur  sports. 

He  admitted  that  he  was  in  favor  of 
the  one-platoon  over  the  two-platoon 
system  and  ventured  that  "now  we  will 
have  real  football  players." 

Here  the  speaker  was  probably  think- 
ing of  his  undergraduate  days  at  Notre 
Dame,  the  era  of  Knute  Rockne,  George 
Gipp  and  The  Four  Horsemen. 

\Vhen  asked  who  he  thought  was  the 
greatest  all-time  player,  he  named  the 
immortal  Gipp,  adding  that  Rockne  fav- 
ored Jim  Thorpe  for  this  distinction. 

It  was  under  Rockne  that  Wallace 
turned  to  sports  writing.  He  wrote  of 
the  football  highlights  of  Gipp's  career, 
beat  the  drums  for  The  Four  Horsemen, 
and  publicized  the  colorful  "Rock"  him- 
self. Through  this  early  effort  Wallace 
has  often  been  referred  to  as  the  first 
college  athletic  publicity  man. 

He  has  authored  14  books,  10  of  which 
have  been  made  into  movies.  The  most 
famous  of  these  is  Kid  Galahad.  Today 
he  is  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee for  the  Heisman  Trophy  and  of 


WRITER  Francis  Wallace  (center)  talks  fool- 
ball  with  Ohio  University's  Carroll  Widdoes 
(right)    and    Dutch  Trautwein 

the  Archives  Committee  for  the  Football 
Hall  of  Fame. 

He  has  published  numerous  short 
stories  and  articles  and  has  written  fo'- 
the  Associated  Press;  the  New  York 
News,  Mirror,  Post  and  World-Tele- 
gram and  The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

His  "Pigskin  Preview"  in  Collier's 
each  year  is  top  ranking  in  the  prediction 
field. 

The  '53  Schedule 

Future  Ohio  U.  football  elevens  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  claim  some  of  the 
color  belonging  to  their  mighty  counter- 
parts of  the  late  1920's  and  early  30's — 
the  period  often  referred  to  as  "the 
Golden  Era"  of  Bobcat  gridiron  history. 

These  were  the  years  of  great  upsets 
for  Ohio,  with  sensational  wins  over 
such  teams  as  Navy,  Indiana,  Columbia 
and  Illinois. 

This  fall,  the  195  3  Bobcats  will  open 
a  two-game  series  with  Harvard  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  The  initial  meeting  is 
scheduled  for  October  3. 

Appearing  on  Ohio  U.'s  195'!  op- 
ponent  roster  is  Indiana  of  the  Big  Ten. 
That  game  is  slated  for  October  29  of 
that  year  and  will  be  played  at  Bloom - 
ington,  Ind. 

The  1953  Bobcats'  schedule,  with  Mid- 
American Conference  games  designated  by  an 
asterisk,   Is: 

Sept.   19— Toledo    University  there* 

Sept.   26— Open 

Oct.       3— Harvard   University  there 

Oct.     10 — Western    Reserve  here* 

Oct.    17— Kent  Stote   (HOMECOMING) 

here* 

Oct.     24 — Miami    University    there* 

Oct.     31 — Western    Michigan    there* 

Nov.       7 — Morris    Harvey  here 

Nov.     14 — Bowling    Green,  here* 

Nov.    21— Marshall   College  there* 
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Senior  Awards  Given 

Six  men  and  one  wnm.iii  were  named 
tor  the  19>?  Senior  Aw.irds  sponsored 
by  The  Ohio  University  Fund,  Ine. 

The  awards,  made  annually,  are  money 
grants  that  enable  the  recipients  to  climax 
their  undergraduate  work  with  a  study 
trip  to  a  business  concern,  laboratory, 
workshop  or  other  professional  meeting, 
other  educational  institutions,  or  some 
other  facility  or  event  directly  concerned 
with  each  award  winner's  major  interest. 

Named  at  the  May  Honors  and 
Awards  Day  Convocation  were:  Ray- 
mon  Fogg,  Eaton;  Paul  Ashbrook,  Alex- 
andria; Paul  Lehman,  Athens;  Patricia 
Danford,  Piqua;  James  Wenk,  Vineland, 
N.  J.;  and  William  Wright,  Unionville 
Center.  Mr.  Wenk  and  Mr.  Wright 
were  members  of  the  January  graduation 
group. 

Approximately  1000  students  were 
cited  for  high  scholastic  attainment  at 
this  year's  honors  convocation.  Com- 
posed mainly  of  students  ranking  in  th? 
highest  10  percent  of  their  classes,  the 
honors  list  included  220  freshman,  126 
sophomores,  121  juniors,  217  seniors, 
4S  graduate  students,  and  273  named 
for  special  awards  and  prizes.  All  stu- 
dents named  to  the  honors  list  or  to  re- 
ceive special  awards  had  a  3.0  or  better 
average. 


Zanesville  'Kicks  Off 

Zanesville  was  the  scene  of  the  first 
local  "kickoff"  in  the  SHO.OOO  Alumni 
Sesquicentennial  Fund  campaign.  The 
May  26  Zanesville  affair  was  followed 
closely  by  Lancaster,  which  "kicked  off" 
the  Lancaster-Fairfield  County  drive 
June  3. 

Fred  H.  Johnson,  "22,  general  chair- 
m.in  of  the  project,  and  Prof.  Albert  C. 
Ciubitz,  its  executive  director,  attended 
the  Zanesville  dinner  meeting.  Professor 
Gubitz  gave  the  principal  address. 

Also  on  the  program  from  the  campus 
was  Clark  E.  Williams,  '21,  and  the 
Men's  Glee  Club  Octet  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  Phil  Peterson. 

Toastmaster  for  the  meeting,  as  well 
as  being  on  the  speakers  list,  was  Rus- 
sell P.  Herrold.  '16,  Zanesville  and  Mus- 
kingum Ct)unty  chairman  for  the  scholar- 
ship fund  campaign. 

Robert  Nicholas,  "^1.  newly-elected 
president  of  the  chapter,  (succeeding 
Leonard  D.  Fisher,  "49),  gave  the  wel- 
coming remarks.  Ruth  Ann  Grover  An 
drian  (Mrs.  Thomas  G.)  '45,  gave  the 
invocation. 


In  hi<  ,Kldress,  Profcs.sor  Gubitz 
pointed  to  the  growth  of  the  University 
and  the  significance  of  the  Sl'^O.OOO 
gift  of  alumni  for  scholarships. 

Lancaster  Next 

Lancaster  and  Fairfield  County  alumni 
l.iunched  their  local  program  in  the 
$1 50,000  Alumni  Sesquicentennial 
Scholarship  Fund  campaign  with  a  din- 
ner meeting  at  the  Hotel  Lancaster  June 
3,  a  few  days  after  the  initial  "kickoff" 
at  Zanesville. 

Prof.  Albert  C.  Gubitz,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  $150,000  project,  spoke  on 
the  improvement  and  expansion  of  the 
University  and  the  importance  of  the 
scholarship  fund. 

Gordon  Herrold,  '24.  the  project's 
chairman  for  Lancaster  and  Fairfield 
County,  described  the  fund  and  how  it 
will  provide  60  $150  scholarships  every 
year. 

J.  E.  Brown,  '37,  outgoing  chapter 
president,  gave  the  welcome  and  intro- 
duced the  toastmaster,  Brandon  T.  Gro- 
ver, '19,  assistant  to  the  president  at  the 
University. 

Alumni  Secretary  Clark  E.  Williams, 
'21,  also  spoke,  and  a  musical  program 
was  presented  by  the  Glee  Club  Octet 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Phil  Peter- 
son. 

The  invocation  was  given  by  A.  Paul 
Porter,  '24. 

Cincinnati  Boat  Ride 

What  promises  to  become  a  seasonal 
tradition  with  Cincinnati  alumni  that 
will  rival  for  interest  and  ingenuity  the 
annual  Christmas  Dance  of  the  Bobcat 
Club  in  Cleveland  is  the  June  boat  ride 
and  dinner  promoted  by  the  Cincy  chap- 
ter to  raise  money  for  its  scholarship 
account. 

The  second  annual  event,  aboard  the 
Johnson  Party  Boat  (reserved  exclusively 
for  the  92  Ohioans  and  their  guests), 
v.'as  a  four-hour  early  evening  and  night 
trip  on  the  beautiful  Ohio  River,  with 
a  delicious  chicken  dinner  as  ,in  added 
.ittraction.  Alumni  Secretary  CI, irk  E. 
Williams,  "21,  and  Mrs.  Williams  (Marie 
Jewett,  "22)  were  special  guests  of  the 
group.  The  enthusiasm  expressed  for  the 
affair  predicts  its  establishment  as  a  per- 
manent activity  of  the  Cincinnati 
chapter. 

This  year's  party,  held  June  9,  was 
engineered  by  committees  headed  by 
Frank  H.  Hazeltine,  "29,  and  Phillip 
Schmidt,  '50,  and  resulted  in  a  net  profit 
of  $122. 


Paynnent  Plan 

Executive  Director  Albert  C. 
Gubitz  has  cited  the  "flexibility" 
of  the  payment  plan  for  con- 
tributors to  the  $150,000  Alumni 
Sesquicentennial  Scholarship  Fund. 
The  gift  need  not  be  paid  in  one 
sum,  regardless  of  its  size,  but  can 
be  extended  over  three  taxable 
years.  Nor  need  it  be  divided  into 
thirds  or  paid  in  three  installments. 
It  can  be  apportioned  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  donor  and  paid 
in  as  many  parts  as  he  wishes. 

Director  Gubitz  points  out,  too, 
that  the  pledge  contributors  will 
sign  is  just  that — an  expression  of 
sincere  intention — not  a  legal  con- 
tract in  the  event  that  pledger's 
personal  circumstances  are  re- 
versed. 

A  gift  to  the  scholarship  fund 
is  a  deductible  contribution  up  to 
15  percent  of  an  individual's  ad- 
justed gross  income.  Gifts  by  cor 
porations  are  deductible  up  to  'i 
percent  of  taxable  income. 

Gifts  may  take  the  form  ot 
stocks  and  bonds  or  real  estate, 
either  as  partial  or  full  payment  of 
a  pledge. 


County  Scholarship  Set 

Formal  awarding  of  the  first  Manesseh 
Cutler  Sesquicentennial  Scholarship,  an 
Athens  County  contribution  to  the  State 
of  Ohio's  150th  birthday  celebration,  will 
be  made  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
Athens  County  Fair.  August  23. 

A  student  from  York  Township  will 
receive  the  first  of  the  annual  $150 
awards.  York  was  chosen  by  lot  to  be 
first  from  the  county's  14  townships. 
The  others  will  follows  alphabetically. 

This  sch<ilarship  project  is  not  associ- 
ated with  the  $150,000  Alumni  Sesqui- 
centennial Scholarship  Fund  campaign, 
but  it  is  an  independent  effort  by  Athens 
countians  who  arc  collecting  $2650  this 
year  for  the  scholarship.  Of  this.  $2500 
will  be  invested  in  the  irreducible  debt 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  to  return  $150 
annually.  The  other  SI  ^"0  of  the  total  will 
be  used  to  finance  the  scholarship  to  be 
awarded  a  York  Township  student  en- 
tering Ohio  University  this  September. 

Twenty-five  Ohio  University  June 
graduates  will  enter  Air  Force  flight 
training    in    officer    grade    during    the 


June,     1953 
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The  Harvard  Game 

Plans  arc  in  the  final  stage  for 
the  program  for  alumni  in  con- 
junction with  the  Ohio  University- 
Harvard  football  game  October  3. 

Definite  information  about  tic- 
kets and  reservations  will  be  mailed 
from  the  Alumni  OSice  this  sum- 
mer. 

Meanwhile,  alumni  in  the  New 
England  area,  headed  by  Francis 
(Doc)  Rhoten,  '28,  have  been  put- 
ting together  a  big  program  for 
both  before  and  after  the  game. 

Set  so  far  is  a  pre-game  buffet 
luncheon  at  the  Harvard  Business 
School  Faculty  Club.  After  the 
game  there  will  be  a  reception  for 
President  Baker  and  other  Ohio 
University  officials  at  the  same 
place. 

At  the  game  Bobcat  fans  will  sit 
in  a  reserved  Ohio  University  sec- 
tion of  the  stadium. 


Meigs  Elects 

Meigs  County  alumni's  May  meeting 
featured  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
coming  year. 

Named  to  head  the  group  for  1953- 
^4  were  Harry  Bennett,  '39,  president; 
Thomas  Bowen,  '47,  vice  president; 
Roger  Morgan,  treasurer;  and  Mary 
Chapman,  '36,  secretary. 


cJLetter  from  rJLlaaett 


Dear  Fellow  Alumnus: 

On  June  6,  the  day  before  Commencement  in  Athens,  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation tossed  the  biggest  luncheon  party  we've  had  since  awr.y  back  in  the 
1920's,  and  nobody  seems  to  remember  why  that  early  lunch  drew  a  bigger 
crowd.  This  one,  however,  was  attended  by  nearly  300  alumni  and  the  con- 
census seemed  to  be  that  with  the  notables  present,  the  citations,  the  wit 
and  brevity  of  the  speakers  for  the  reunion  classes  and  the  weather  nearly 
1  degree  cooler  than  typical  Athens  Commencement  temperature,  it  was  more 
fun  than  usual.  Read  all  about  it  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Alumnus — and 
feel  a  twinge  of  regret  if  you  weren't  there. 

The  only  explanation  I  can  think  of  is  the  growing  excitement  everj'- 
where  about  Alma  Mater  these  days.  You  should  see  all  the  plans  for  the 
Sesquicentennial!  They  sent  me  a  complete  report  the  other  day — and  if  you 
can  think  of  an>'thing  the  Committee  has  overlooked,  it  will  come  as  quite  a 
shock  to  me.  It  will  certainly  be  more  than  worth  your  while  to  plan  to  par- 
ticipate in  one  or  more  of  the  four  big  occasions  that  highlight  the  year-long 
celebration  in  1954,  beginning  in  February.  For  one  thing  Allen  Smart's  Ohio 
University  Sesquicentennial  play,  The  Gyeen  Adventure,  is  to  be  presented 
on  all  of  those  featured  occasions.  It  will  be  published  as  the  first  book 
brought  out  by  the  new  Ohio  University  Press,  which  is  publishing  also  the 
Hoover  history  of  the  University. 

And  of  course  not  the  least  cause  of  the  excitement  is  the  $150,000 
Alumni  Scholarship  Fund  Campaign,  for  which  an  active  organization  is  now 
being  set  up  in  alumni  centers  all  over  the  country.  You'll  find  most  en- 
couraging reports  of  its  progress  also  in  this  issue  of  the  Alicmniis,  which  Bob 
McCreanor  keeps  on  making  more  and  more  informative  and  interesting. 

So  long  for  the  summer — and  I  hope  you  have  a  very  pleasant  one! 


President,   Ohio   University   Alumni   Association 


MEETING  TO  DISCUSS  PLANS  for  a  huge  mldwestern  meeting  of  Ohio  University  Alumni  in  the 
greater  Chicago  area  are  {left  to  right)  Frank  Carpenter,  '24.  with  the  Chicago  office  of  Jann 
and  Kelly,  newspaper  representatives;  Carr  Liggett,  '16,  of  Carr  Liggett  Advertising  Co.,  of  Cleve- 
land, and  president  of  the  Alumni  Association;  Paul  Brickman,  '45,  account  executive  with  Fuller 
&  Smith  &  Ross  Inc.,  Chicago;  A.  E.  (Dink)  Miller,  '16,  Chicago  representative  of  Universal  Pot- 
teries; D.  A.  Fowcett,  '15,  vice  president  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  Chicago;  and  Dona 
Chase,  '25,  president  of  Dona  Chase  Publications,  Inc.,  Chicago.  Plans  were  finalized  for  a  giant 
meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Windy  City  during  the  last  week  in  September.  Invited  to  this  meeting 
will  be  Ohio  alumni  from  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  western  Indiana 


Mansfield   Picnics 

The  Women's  Club  of  the  Mansfield 
Chapter  (Richland  and  Ashland  Coun- 
ties) sponsored  a  picnic  June  18  for 
alumni  and  their  families  and  friends  at 
the  Pavilion  in  Mansfield's  South  Park. 

Carl  Frederick,  '49,  welcomed  the 
group  on  behalf  of  the  alumni  organiza- 
tion. He  introduced  Veda  Shoemaker 
Gardner  (Mrs.  Richard)  '47,  president 
of  the  Women's  Club.  Mrs.  Gardner  in- 
troduced Betty  Lamb  Berno  (Mrs.  Paul) 
'48,  vice  president;  Marie  M.  Loesch, 
'40,  secretary;  and  Elizabeth  Smart  Fred- 
erick (Mrs.  Carl)  '47,  treasurer. 

Mrs.  Herman  Bishop,  Ohio  Univer- 
sity's Honorary  Mother  of  1953,  was 
presented,  and  told  of  her  Mothers 
Weekend  visit  to  the  campus.  Dorothy 
Drake  Downard  (Mrs.  William)  '28,  a 
member  of  a  June  Reunion  Class,  de- 
scribed her  visit  to  the  changing  campus. 

Mrs.  Berno,  program  chairman,  an- 
nounced that  there  will  be  a  tea  early  in 
September  for  women  students  of  the 
University,  women  enterting  the  Uni- 
versity as  freshmen  this  fall,  and  for  all 
alumna  in  the  Mansfield  area.  The  time 
and  the  place  will  be  announced. 
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Acacia  sponsors  Athens  County's 


Junior   Olympics 


ACACIA'S  Athens  County  Junior  Olympics,  sponsored  annually 
by  the  fraternity  since  1948,  has  become  the  center  of  field  and 
track  activity  for  Athens  County  boys  from  10  to  15  years  old. 

At  the  first  sign  of  spring  boys  in  this  age  group  all  over  the 
county  begin  training  for  the  big  meet  held  about  the  middle  of  May 
each  year  in  Ohio  Stadium. 

Recognized  as  an  outstanding  fraternity  service  project,  the  Athens 
County  Junior  Olympics  program  is  supported  by  Acacia's  alumni  and 
undergraduate  members,  who  contribute  to  a  fund  which  pays  the 
expenses  for  publicity,  awards,  and  incidental  expenses. 

The  Athens  County  Junior  Olympics  are  a  full-dress  field  and 
track  meet,  with  most  events  being  offered  though  scaled  down  to 
weights  and  distances  fitting  the  contestants'  physical  development. 
Near  the  end  of  April  Acacia  sends  entry  blanks  to  every  school  in 
Athens  County.  A  contestant  and  his  parents  must  sign  the  entry  form, 
and  also  have  it  signed  by  a  doctor,  who  certifies  that  the  boy  is  physic- 
ally fit  for  the  competition. 

For  competition  purposes,  the  boys  are  divided  into  three  age 
groups:  14  and  15,  12  and  13,  and  10  and  11.  No  contestant  can 
enter  more  than  two  events. 

Patterned  after  that  of  the  International  Olympiad,  the  opening 
ceremony  for  the  event  is  impressive.  A  high  school  band  leads  the 
parade  of  contestants  to  the  flagpole  in  the  Stadium  for  the  playing 
of  The  Star  Spangled  Banner.  Following  the  national  anthem,  the  boys 
subscribe  to  the  Junior  Olympics  code,  which  is  read  to  them  by  some 
well-known  athletic  figure,  who  also  makes  the  trophy  presentations  at 
the  end  of  the  games. 

The  code  reads :  "I  will  honestly  and  purposely  keep  my  mind  and 
body  clean.  I  will  compete  as  a  good  sportsman  competes,  be  generous 
m  victory,  gracious  in  defeat." 

The  meet  itself  is  conducted  with  official  track  and  field  pro- 
cedure. Physical  education  faculty  members  and  students  handle  the 
positions  of  timer,  starter,  and  field  judge.  Members  of  Acacia  serve 
as  finish  judges,  clerks,  and  equipment  custodians. 

Individual  winners  in  the  games  receive  medals,  second  and  third- 
place  finishers  ribbons.  Team  winners  in  each  age  group  receive  perma- 
nent plaques  and  a  traveling  trophy.  The  class  A  trophy  may  be  re- 
tained by  a  school  if  it  wins  three  consecutive  years. 

In  1949  and  1950  the  Athens  County  champions  entered  the 
National  Junior  Olympics  held  in  Cleveland,  finishing  20th  in  1949 
but  climbing  to  7th  in  1950.  The  Athens  Countians  haven't  entered 
the  national  meet  since  it  was  moved  to  Houston,  Tex.,  a  move  that 
created  a  so  far  unsolved  financial  problem  in  the  matter  of  trans- 
portation. 

But  while  it  wouldn't  shy  away  from  any  national  recognition 
its  young  athletes  may  attain.  Acacia  rightly  sees  the  significance  of  its 
Junior  Olympics  project  as  being  at  the  local  level,  where  it  is  realistic- 
ally helping  youngsters,  molding  character  in  them  as  well  as  building 
bodies. 


GROUPED  aound  the  traveling  trophies  that  go  to  winners  in  the  annual  Acacia- 
sponsored  Junior  Olympics  are  (I.  to  r.)  Bill  Bickel,  this  year's  publicity  chairman 
for  the  event,  Profs.  Carl  Nessley,  Joseph  Trepp.  and  Jack  Rhoads  of  physical  edu- 
cation, who  served  as  officials,  and  Nelson  Cupp,  chairman  of  the  meet.  Bickel  and 
Cupp  are  June,  '53,  grads 


FIELD  events... 


TRACK  events  and 


CONGRATULATIONS  for  the  kids  and  .  .  . 

THEIR  COACHES.  (Below)  Lowell  Cole,  '43,  MEd  'SO  (2nd 
from  left),  of  Nelsonville,  and  Robert  Bobo,  '48,  of  Shade.  On 
the  far  left,  Carroll  Widdoes,  Ohio  University  athletic  director, 
who  made  the  trophy  presentations  at  this  year's  Junior 
Olympics.  On  the  right  is  Russell  Baiser,  president-elect  of 
Acacia 


ALUMNI  IN  THE  ARMED  FORCES 


Lt.  Gettig   Dies  in   Korea 

Lt.  Eugene  Leroy  Gettig,  '50,  was 
killed  in  action  June  1 1  in  Korea.  He  had 
been  in  the  Army  since  October,  1950, 
and  had  trained  at  Fort  Benning  and 
Fort  Knox  before  going  overseas  last 
March. 

The  2  5 -year-old  Youngstown  native 
had  seen  14  months  service  in  the  Navy 
in  World  War  II. 

On  the  campus  he  had  belonged  to  the 
Glee  Club,  Chorus,  and  German  Club. 
A  German  and  Spanish  major,  he  had 
planned  to  teach. 

Lieutenant  Gettig  is  survived  by  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Gettig 
of   Youngstown,   three   brothers,   and   a 


Promoted  to  Colonel 

The  Northeast  Air  Command  has 
announced  the  promotion  of  Robert  T. 
Engle,  '40,  to  colonel. 

Colonel  Engle,  a  veteran  of  12  years 
of  military  service,  has  been  the  deputy 
commanding  officer  of  McAndrew  AF 
Base,  Newfoundland,  since  his  arrival 
there  July  13,  1952.  Prior  to  that  he  had 
been  variously  since  1947,  when  he  re- 
entered service,  assistant  deputy  for 
personnel.  Northeast  Air  Command;  air 
adjutant  general  and  deputy  for  per- 
•sonnel  for  the  12th  Air  Force;  student 
at  the  Air  Command  and  Staff  School; 
and  assistant  deputy  of  personnel  for  the 
14th  Air  Force. 

Colonel  Engle  holds  the  Bronze  Star 
and  the  European  Theater  of  Operations 
Ribbon  with  three  battle  stars. 

Mrs.  Engle  is  the  former  Phyllis  A. 
Germann,  '40. 


GENERAL  McREYNOLDS 

Heads  MSA  Mission 

Brig.  Gen.  Wilbur  R.  McReynolds, 
'15,  was  recently  called  from  retirement 
to  Ijecome  chief  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  Special  Technical  and  Economic 
Mission  to  Indochina. 

General  McReynolds,  a  J  0-year  ser- 
vice-trained officer,  was  formerly  air 
quartermaster  and  commanding  general 
of  the  combined  service  forces  in  the 
military  advisory  group  to  China. 

Following  his  retirement  in  1947,  he 
became  special  technical  consultant  to 
the  Chinese  Nationalist  government, 
organizing  and  supervising  research, 
manufacturing  and  distribution  facilities 
for  dehydrated  field  rations  adapted  to 
Chinese  tastes  and  conditions. 

A  former  commanding  officer  of  the 
Quartermaster  Subsistence  School  and 
Research   Laboratory,    General   McRey- 


nolds is  well  known  for  initiating  and 
developing  the  type  C  basic  ration. 

The  general  joined  the  Army  in 
World  War  I  as  a  second  lieutenant  of 
Infantry  and  served  with  the  AEF  in 
France. 


Gets  Bronze  Star 

Lt.  Edgar  R.  McGreevy,  '51,  received 
the  Bronze  Star  for  heroic  achievement 
while  serving  with  Co.  L,  32d  Infantry, 
near  Kumhwa,  Korea,  last  October  14. 

His  citation  said  a  friendly  patrol  ap- 
proaching enemy  position  was  pinned 
down,  andwhile  Lieutenant  McGreevy 
was  forming  his  group  to  attack  a 
searchlight  gave  away  the  patrol's  posi- 
tion. The  enemy  began  to  strike  with 
heavy  fire  from  small  arms  and  mortars. 

"Without  hesitation,"  said  the  cita- 
tion,  "Lieutenant  McGreevy  arose,  be- 
gan  returning  the  fire  and  called  en- 
couragingly to  his  men  to  move  forward 
and  follow  his  example.  He  continued^ 
with  his  mission  until  fire  supremacy 
was  attained  and  the  enemy  was  routed. 

"His  outstanding  leadership  and  cour- 
age caused  the  destruction  of  important 
enemy  bunkers,  fatal  wounding  of  at 
least  1  5  enemy,  and  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  patrol's  mission." 

Mrs.  McGreevy,  the  former  Martha 
Ann  Luchtenberg,  is  a  senior  at  the 
LIniversity. 


Armed   Forces  Briefs 

Lt.  Col.  James  N.  M.  Davis,  '38, 
USMC,  was  graduated  from  the  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  College,  Fort 
Leavenworth,   Kans.,   in   June,  and  was 


COLONEL  ENGLE  gets  his  eagles  pinned  on 
by  CoL  John  Van  O.  Weaver,  comnnander  of 
McAndrew   Air   Force    Base 


THE  OHIO  UNIVERSITY  MEN  shown  here  are  Air  Force  pilot  trainees  at  Spence  Air  Base,  Moul- 
trie Go.  Left  to  right,  they  are  Lts.  David  M.  Thomas,  '53;  Eidon  D.  Roberts,  '53;  Arthur  J.  Chonke, 
'53;  Loren  F.  Daniels,  '51;  William  E.  Miller,  '51;  ond  Ralph  E.  Munsen,  '53.  From  Spence  they  will 
be  sent  in  September   to   advanced   training   bases,   from   which   they  will   receive   their  wings 
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Bookcase  Used  in  Coonskin  Library  Given  to  University 


AMONG  gifts  of  historical  signifi- 
cance that  have  been  presented  to 
tlie  University  recently  is  a  bookcase  that 
was  part  of  the  original  Coonskin  Li- 
brary. Founded  in  1804,  the  libr.iry  was 
a  pioneer  expression  o(  community 
enterprise  and  a  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  books  and  learning  even  in 
the  hard  and  rough  days  of  settling  the 
country  west  of  the  AUeghenies  and 
north  of  the  Ohio.  It  was  established  in 
Ames  Township,  which  was  then  all  of 
what  .ire  several  Athens  County  town- 
ships today. 

This  bookcase,  which  will  be  a  p.irt  of 
a  planned  Coonskin  Library  mcnn)rial 
at  the  University,  was  given  to  the  Uni- 
versity by  Dr.  W.  V.  Sprague,  of 
Chauncey.  A  base  which  family  tradition 
says  was  used  with  the  bookcase  has 
been  presented  to  the  University  by 
Irene  Watkins  Mann  (Mrs.  John  C.) 
■22.  of  Glen  EUyn.  111.,  a  niece  of  the 
doctor. 

A  Chauncey  physician  tor  5 1  yc.irs, 
Dr.  Sprague  is  a  member  of  a  "family 
of  doctors."  He  is  the  father  of  Dr. 
Lenore  Sprague  Stack  (Mrs.  C.  E.),  '18, 
of  Athens;  Dr.  Lindley  V.  Sprague,  "18, 
of  Madison,  Wis.;  and  Floride  S.  Brit- 
ton    (Mrs.  M.  G.)    ".M,  of  Ocala,  Fla. 

He  is  a  brother  of  Dr.  John  R. 
Spr.igue,  "06,  of  Athens,  and  the  late  Dr. 
Wiley  T.  Sprague,  "20,  who  died  in  Van 
Nuys,  Calif.,  in  UJfO. 

In  addition,  the  Chauncey  doctor  is 
uncle  to  a  number  of  Ohio  University 
.ilumni,  all  but  one  of  them  doctors  or 
wives  of  doctors  (June.  19^2,  Alumnus) , 
,iiiJ   the    f.imily   n.mie   is   found   in   very 


early  records  of  alumni  of  Ohio  Uni- 
versity. 

Well-versed  in  the  history  and  the 
lore  of  the  Ohio  Country  and  its  settlers. 
Dr.  Sprague  is  a  great-grandson  of  Josiah 
True,  one  of  the  original  stockholders  in 
the  Western  Library  As.sociation,  which 
was  popularly  known  as  the  Coonskin 
Library  becau.se  of  the  medium  of  pay- 
ment used. 

Josiah  True,  Dr.  Spr.igue's  great- 
grandfather, came  to  M.irictta  from  Say- 
brook,  N.  H.,  in  179.V  A  few  years 
later  he  settled  in  the  Athens  area,  event- 
ually at  the  site  of  what  is  now  True- 
town,  a  village  on  State  Route  l.i  about 
10  miles  north  of  Athens. 

Dr.  Sprague  writes  this  about  his  pio- 
neering great-grandfather  and  his  part 
in  the  founding  and  furtherance  of  the 
Coonskin  Library:  "Mr.  True  was  one 
of  the  original  stock  holders  in  the  Coon- 
skin Library.  He  paid  for  his  shares  with 
coon  skins  and  the  hides  of  other  animals. 

"By  IS.iO  the  inhabitants  of  Dover 
numbered  "i^O.  On  account  of  the  bad 
roads  and  distance  to  the  library  in 
Amesville,  it  was  decided  to  withdraw 
books  equivalent  to  the  stock  owned  by 
residents  of  Dover.  At  a  meeting  Josiah 
True  was  chosen  the  first  director  to 
represent  the  interests  in  Dover.  The 
books  were  withdrawn  and  were  the 
nucleus  of  the  Dover  branch  of  the 
Western  Library  Association,  commonly 
called  the  Coonskin  Library.  Mr.  True 
died  Sept.  16,  18i5."" 

Dr.  Sprague  reports  that  in  1876 
Austin  True,  son  of  Josiah  ;ind  then 
custodian    of   the    Dover   branch    of   the 


DR.  SPRAGUE 

library,  was  asked  to  lend  the  Coonskin 
books  for  an  exhibit  at  the  Philadelplua 
Centennial.  Instead  of  the  books  being 
returned  to  the  True  home  after  the  ex- 
hibit, as  expected,  records  Dr.  Sprague, 
they  were  taken  to  New  York,  where 
most  of  them  were  destroyed  in  a  fire. 
The  Trues,  says  Dr.  Sprague,  "'regretted 
bitterly  the  loss  of  these  historic  books."" 
He  concludes:  "These  facts  were  re- 
lated to  the  writer  a  number  of  times  by 
his  parents  and  grandfather  Austin  True. 
The  bookcase  in  which  they  were  kept 
was  in  my  possession  in  Chauncey  about 
4^  years,  then  given  to  Ohio  University. 
The  books  acquired  after  18.VJ  were 
given  by  Mrs.  Sarah  True  Sprague  either 
to  the  University  or  to  the  Athens 
County  Pioneer  Associ.ition."" 


assigned  to  the  Marine  Corps  School  ,it 
C^uantico,  Va. 

John  Nolan,  "48,  h.is  been  promoted 
to  captain  at  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.,  where 
he  is  Vi'ith  Headqu.irters  Co.,  1st  Bn., 
io.^d  Airborne  Inf.intry  Reg.  Mrs.  Nol.ui 
is  the  former  Rosem.iry  Snackenberg,  "48. 

Lt.  James  T.  McGirr,  "^2,  is  a  Quar- 
termaster officer  in  Germany.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Girr is  the  former  Mona  Davis,  "50. 

Lt.  Richard  Replinger.  "iO,  is  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Breckenridge,  Ky.  He  is 
.1  veter.in  of  World  War  II  and  of 
Korea,  where  he  was  wounded  during 
the  early  months  of  the  fighting. 

Lt.  Elza  Saftfi,  "i2,  recently  com- 
pleted the  Associate  Quartermaster  Com- 
p.tny  Officer  Course  at  Fort  Lee,  Va. 

Lt.  Paul  Smallwood.  "^2.  h.is  been  as- 
signed to  the  24th  Inf.intry  Div.  in 
J. I  pan. 

Herbert  T.  Somerville,  "51,  has  been 
promoted  to  .sergeant  first  class  in  Kore.i. 
He  is  with  the  i96th  Field  Artillery  Bn 
of  the  X  Corps.  Mrs.  Somerville  is  the 
former  Helen  P.irtridge,  "^1. 


Lt.  Ivan  Weinstoc}{,  "^2,  has  been  as- 
signed to  the  Lowry  Plotting  Center, 
Lowry  AF  Base,  Colo.,  by  the  l.iOOth 
ARC  Sq.  (special)  of  Great  Falls  AF 
Base,  Montana. 

C/iI.  Robert  /.  Weidner,  "^1,  is  with 
the  710th  MP  Co.  at  Kokuro,  Japan. 

Lt.  Frederick  R.  Hoffman,  "52,  re- 
cently completed  a  chemical  warfare 
course  at  the  Army"s  Eta  Jim.i  Specialist 
School  in  Japan. 


Alumni  getting  out  of  service  are 
reminded  by  Bureau  of  Appoint- 
ments Director  Albert  C.  Gubitz 
that  for  virtually  all  of  them  the 
bureau"s  free  service  is  available 
and  that  they  should  contact  the 
bureau  (Cutler  Hall,  Ohio  Univer- 
sity, Athens,  Ohio).  Professor 
Gubitz  points  out  that  most  gr:>ds 
went  into  service  shortly  ;ifter 
gr.idu.ition,  without  using  the  year 
of  tree  service  that  the  iiure.ui  give< 
them. 


Lt.  Adelbert  Baldwin,  "^2,  is  in  Kore;i 
with  the  4')th  Infantry  Div. 

Lt.  Eugene  Elsass,  "52,  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  Fort  Lee,  Va.,  to  Fort  Knox, 
Ky.  Mrs.  Elsass  is  the  former  Nila  M:iy 
Burger,  "52. 

Lt.  Robert  Arter,  "lO,  veteran  of 
Korea,  is  now  commanding  officer  of  Co. 
M  of  the  I?ith  Infantry  Reg.,  C.imp 
Rucker,  Ala.  Mrs.  Arter  is  the  former 
Lois  Sayles,  "50. 

Sgt.  Barclay  M.  Gest,  "51,  is  returning 
to  the  States  from  Korea  where  he  served 
with  the  45th  Infantry  Div.,  according 
til  a  dispatch  from  Korea  dated  June  12. 
.  .John  Dul{e,  "52,  is  base  athletic  officer 
,it  Hickam  AF  Base,  Hawaii.  Mrs.  Duke 
is  the  former  Isabel  H.imman.  "5.v 

Pvt.  Joe  Jagers.  "51,  is  with  the  14th 
Medic.il  Dispensary  at  Camp  Kokur.i, 
lap, 111.  The  14th  serves  the  men  from 
Korea  on  five-day  Rest  .ind  Rehabili 
tation  leaves. 

Please  remember  to  send  Aliinniu.s- 
>our  ch.mge  of  .iddress. 


June,     1953 
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1893 


Jane  Ryan  DeCamp  (Mrs.  George),  of 
Logan,  was  the  only  member  of  fier  class 
present  for  its  60th  Reunion  (see  picture  on 
page  4).  Mrs.  DeCamp  was  accompanied  by 
her  niece,  Helen  Reynolds,  '25,  professor 
at  New  York  University  and  former  head  of 
the  Department  of  Secretarial  Studies  at  Ohio 
University.  Other  members  of  this  "oldest" 
class  are  Charles  S.  Ashton,  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  D.;  Clyde  F.  Beery,  Akron;  Katherine 
S.  Burns.  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.;  George  A. 
Elliott,  address  unknown;  Michael  W. 
Hensel.  address  unknown;  Dr.  William  H. 
Hyde.  Cleveland;  and  LoN  C.  Walker,  ad- 
dress unknown.  Twelve  members  of  the  class 
arc   deceased. 


1898 


Present  at  the  June  Reunion  of  this  class 
were  Florence  Craig  Wilson  (Mrs.  Hiram 
Roy)  and  Charles  G.  O'Bleness,  both  ot 
Athens,  and  Dr.  Josephus  T.  Ullom,  oI 
Philadelphia  (picture  on  page  4).  Unable  to 
attend:  The  Rev.  Frank  J.  Batterson, 
Bluffton;  John  F.  Henderson,  Ashland;  and 
Dr.  Don  D.  Tullis,  Jaffrey,  N.  H.  Seven 
members  of  this  class  are  deceased. 

1903 

Attending  the  Golden  Anniversary  Re- 
union of  their  class  were  Elizabeth  Bennett 
Grennan  (Mrs.  John),  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.; 
Jennie    Spracue    Srigley     (Mrs.    H.    S.), 


Athens;  Robert  F.  Bishop,  Columbus;  and 
Antrum  M.  Hambleton,  Topeka,  Kans. 
(see  pictures  next  page  and  page  4).  Unable 
to  be  present;  Blanche  Nell  Wilson  Hen- 
son  (Mrs.  C.  C),  New  Orleans,  La.;  Crissie 
Peters  Williamson  (Mrs.  Mark  H.),  Pitts- 
burgh; and  Jacob  M.  Zang.  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.  Nine  members  of  this  class  are 
deceased. 

1907 

Charles  H.  Matthews,  veteran  engineer 
now  living  in  Dallas,  Pa.,  recently  sent 
Alumni  Secretary  Clark  Williams,  '21, 
three  textbooks  which  he  used  30  years  ago 
when  a  student  at  the  University.  Mr. 
Matthews  said   the  books  "can   be  put  in  the 


Student  Sons,  Daughters  of  Alumni  Get  Together  for  Picture 


An  Ahtrajxus  attempt  recently  to  get  a 
group  picture  of  student  sons  and  daughters 
of  alumni  met  with  almost  50  percent  suc- 
cess. About  half  of  those  students  whose 
record  cards  list  one  or  both  parents  as 
having  attended  the  University  were  able  to 
be  present   for  the  picture. 

Many,  of  course,  had  conflicting  engage- 
ments, despite  the  Alumnus'  efTort  to  pick 
a  "good"  time  for  getting  such  a  group  to- 
gether. For  example,  Don  A.  Frederick,  son 
of  Paul  W.  Frederic)^,  "31,  wrote  that  he  had 
to  be  out  of  town  at  the  picture  taking  time. 
And,  despite  care,  some  students  didn't  get 
notified.  For  example,  John  R.  Duvall  (who 
graduated  in  June  with  honor),  son  of  hcrt- 
ram  Dui'all.  '37. 

The  students  in  the  picture  (with  parents' 
names  shown  in  italics)  are,  left  to  right: 
first  row — Retha  Faye  Engle,  Lov  S.  Engie, 
'32;  Janet  Mardis,  Dr.  C.  /.  Mardis,  '23; 
Marilyn  Woods,  Glenn  W.  Woods,  '26,  and 
Mildred  Coomcr  ^ood.s,  '27;  Mane  Hind- 
man,  Vernard  Hindman,  '36;  Peggy  Stanford, 
George  A.  Stan/ord,  '31;  Mary  Jane  Moler, 
Arthur  Lee  Moler.  '10;  Geraldine  Beach, 
Mrs.  Ruth  ^■teh\oid.  Beach.  '29;  Beverly  Raw- 
lins, Charles  W.  Rau-lms.  '29,  MS  '40,  and 
Grace  Bean  Rdu'lms,  '28;  Phyllis  Orr,  Mrs. 
Avanelle  Eisnaugle  OfT.  '29;  Yvonne  and 
Myrdith   Sherow,  Vic  Sherooi,  '29,  and  Mar- 


jorie  Koclier  Sherow  (special);  Barbara  Wil- 
liams, C\ar\  E.  Williams,  '21  and  Mdrie  ]ewetl 
Williams.  "22;  Marianne  Frank,  Mrs.  Mildred 
Betts  Frank.  '30;  Shirley  White,  Mrs.  Lucille 
Barnhouse  White  Crim,  '43;  Donna  Sprague, 
Harold  Sprague,  '29,  and  Madge  Budd 
Sfirague,  '32. 

Second  row — Rita  Modesitt,  Lau'rence  D. 
Modesitt,  '35;  Patricia  and  Martina  Josten, 
Martin  P.  Josten.  '08;  Sallie  Foraker,  Maurice 
W.  Forager,  '31,  and  Julia  Murphy  Foraker. 
"31;  Barbara  Morgan,  Thomas  G.  Morgan, 
'30;  Jean  Boctticher,  Irwin  I.  Boettxcher,  "31, 
and  Mabel  Townsend  Boetucher,  '30;  Jene 
Ann  Skinner,  Clarence  W.  Skinner,  '30,  and 
Ozilla  Schaal  Sl^mner,  "26;  Nancy  Ann 
Rutherford,  DuJight  H.  Rutherford,  26;  Bar^ 
bara  Hearing,  R.  j.  Hearing,  "20,  and  Jose 
phine  Stockman  Hearing,  '18;  Nevin  R.  Wil 
liams,  Roger  Williams,  '29,  and  Clara  Hack 
worth  Wilhams,  '29;  Russ  Bolin,  Kenneth  O 
Bolin,  '36;  Virginia  Louise  Arnold,  George 
G.  Arnold,  '31,  and  Ruth  Whitacre  Arnold 
"32;  Anne  Downing,  Walter  A.  Downing.  '17 
and  Ruth  Thomas  Douming,  '18;  Ann  Miller 
Wilbert  E.  Miller.  '27,  and  Mary  McVay  Mi 
ler.  '26;  Virginia  Huffman,  Harold  J.  HuS- 
man.  '32,  and  Virgene  Wilson  Hufmari 
(special);  Sam  Carpenter,  A.  H.  Carpenter 
'18,  and  Gladvs  Su'ett  Carpenter.  '22. 


Third  row — Mary  Anne  Troup,  Richard  E. 
Troup,  '25;  Nancy  FelhCarl  L.  Fell.  '30,  and 
Bernice  Foraker  Fell.  "3  3;  Donna  and  Duane 
Dawley,  Stanley  B.  Dawley,  "31;  Joseph  and 
William  McCauIey,  Fred  McCauley,  "26,  and 
Hace!  Young  McCaulev,  "24;  Philip  A.  Krock, 
Mrs.  Edith  Lehman  Krocl^.  "23;  Phil  Stoodt, 
Mrs.  Helen  Steel  Stoodt,  "24;  Wilson  Gingher, 
Mrs.  Mable  Coe  Gingher,  "15;  Severance  B. 
Kclley,  Dr.  O.  R.  Kelley,  '29;  Paul  G.  Cowen, 
K.  Mark  Cowen.  "22,  and  Emma  Helsel 
Cowen.  '22;  Edwin  D.  Foster,  Donald  W. 
Foster,  '28,  and  Esther  Fitton  Foster,  '27;  Bill 
Griffin,  Mrs.  Margeurite  B.  Pratt  Grifm,  '24. 

Fourth  row — Richard  Bishop,  Herman  D. 
Bishop,  "14;  VerriU  W.  Barnes,  Vernon  W. 
Barnes.  "18,  and  Cleo  Hannahs  Barnes,  '22; 
McKinley  H.  Sauer,  McKmley  H.  Sauer,  Sr., 
'25,  and  Edith  Kasler  Sauer,  '25;  Kenneth  G. 
Hamilton,  Mrs.  Helen  F.  Wardell  Hamilton, 
"29;  Charles  L.  King,  A.  D.  King,  '28;  Gene 
Duncan  Harris,  Mrs.  Mary  Duncan  Harris; 
Merlyn  Ross,  Mrs.  Vera  Goddard  Ross,  '28; 
Robert  Duvall,  Bertram  Duvall.  '37;  Harold 
Byers,  A.  A.  Byers.  '29;  Arthur  G.  Vermil- 
lion, Monroe  T.  Vermillion.  '27,  and  Bertha 
Brigner  Vermillion,  "30;  Roger  Melick,  W.  O. 
Melicl^.  "26;  Eldon  Lown,  Lester  Lown.  "23, 
and  Lena  Ba^er  Lown,  '31;  David  Hysell, 
Mrs.  Marv  Moore  Hvsell.  '20. 
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library  tii  show  future  ycncratiuns  what  wc 
studied  when  the  electrical  industry  was  in 
Its  inlancy," 

1908 

Dr.  Harry  U'.  Mayi;s,  of  Brooklyn,  sent 
his  regrets  that  he  was  unable  to  attend  the 
June  Reunion  of  his  class,  but  said  he  "hopes 
to  be  able  to  attend  in  1958."  Three  of  Dr 
Mayes"  four  children  and  a  son-in-law  and  a 
daughter-in-law  are  Ohio  University  alumni, 
and  all  are  doctors:  Dr.  Bi'RTOn  Mayes.  "39, 
whose  wife  is  the  former  Elsii;  Jane  Knapp, 
"41:  Dr.  Helen  Mayes  McEvoy.  "41,  wife 
uf  Dr.  Arthur  F.  McEvoy,  Jr.:  Dr.  Rltm 
Mayes  Finzer,  "41,  wife  of  Dr.  Wille\m 
F.  Finzer.  "40. 

1909 

Frank  Porter  has  retired  as  principal  ol 
Addison  Junior  High  School,  Cleveland,  a 
position  he  has  held  for  the  past  23  years. 
He  joined  the  Cleveland  West  Tech  High 
School  faculty  in  1913  as  a  chemistry  teacher. 
His  school  service  includes  34  years  in  the 
Cleveland  city  schools,  six  in  Lakewood,  and 
several  seasons  as  director  of  city  night 
schools. 

1915 

Proe.  E.  E.  Roberts,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Journalism  at  Bethany  College,  was 
recently  honored  by  the   Faculty  Club  of  the 


The  varied  interests  of  Gtrr  Lig- 
gett, "16.  Alumni  Assoeiation  presi- 
dent, and  the  talents  and  capacity 
he  shows  for  them  amaze  even  his 
friends. 

An  indefatigable  worker  for 
Ohio  University  and  its  alumni 
organization,  whether  in  office  or 
out.  Mr.  Liggett  heads  Carr  Lig- 
gett Advertising,  Inc.,  a  Cleveland 
agency  of  national  repute. 

Two  entries  hy  Mr.  Liggett's 
firm  won  awards  recently  in  a  cre- 
ative competition  of  the  National 
Advertising  Agency  Network  at 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  The  Ridge 
Tool  Company  of  Elyria  won  the 
premier  award  for  a  direct  mail 
campaign  and  The  Peoples  Bank  of 
Canton  won  an  award  of  excel- 
lence for  local  financial  newspaper 
advertising. 

Their    exhibits,    created    bv    Mr 


THE  SIXTEEN  members  of  the  Class  of  1903  al  the  time  of  their  graduation:  (front  row,  I.  to  r.) 
James  Wood*.  Ethel  Riley*.  Antrum  Hambleton,  Nancy  Linton*,  and  Thurman  Morgan*.  Second 
row  Blanche  Tullis*,  Robert  Bishop,  Jennie  Sprogue  Srigley  (Mrs.  H.  S.),  and  Lena  Glazier*.  Last 
row  Nannie  Neose  McCord  (Mrs.  H.  M.)*,  Frederick  Sullivon*.  Blanche  N.  Wilson  Henson  (Mrs. 
C.  C,),  Charles  A,  Irwin*.  Crissie  Peters  Williamson  (Mrs.  Mark  H.),  Jacob  M.  Zong,  and  Eliza- 
beth Bennett  Grennan  (Mrs.  John).  (Those  marked  with  on  asterisk  are  deceased.)  The  picture  was 
lent  to  the   Alumnus   by   Mrs.  Srigley.   For  another   picture   o(  the  Class  of   1903,  see   page  4 


school,  being  feted  with  two  colleagues  at 
a  Twenty-five  Year  Dinner.  Professor  Roberts 
began  his  career  at  Bethany  as  an  instructor 
in  English,  later  established  its  journalism 
department. 

1917 

Grace    Fultz    Haworth     (Mrs.    James) 


Liggett,  were  in  competition  with 
299  nationally  prominent  products 
and  firms. 

Recent  honors  avocational  have 
,iiso  come  to  the  Clevelander.  Two 
musical  revues,  for  which  he  wrote 
both  book  and  lyrics,  were  pre- 
sented in  .lune,  one  in  Cleveland, 
the  other  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  Cleveland  show,  featuring  a 
cast  of  .^0  and  called  AFA,  or  Ad- 
vertising Gets  the  Business,  kids  the 
trade  and  was  written  for  the 
Cleveland  Advertising  Club,  with 
the  main  presentation  given  at  the 
opening  of  the  national  convention 
of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  June  14  in  Cleveland. 

In  Pittsburgh  June  2^  (wedding 
anniversary  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lig- 
gett, who  is  the  former  Hazel 
Thomas,  '18)  the  Pittsburgh  Play 
House,  with  Miss  Pittsburgh  of 
1952  in  one  of  the  leads,  produced 
another  Liggett  shovi' — this  one  for 
the  National  Industrial  Adver- 
tisers Association  convention. 

Previously  (two  years  ago  and 
in  February  of  this  year)  adman 
Liggett  wrote  shows  for  the  TF 
Club  of  Cleveland,  a  group  of 
more  than  100  trade  paper  adver- 
tising salesmen.  These  two  led  to 
his  being  commissioned  to  do  the 
Pittsburgh  production  for  the 
NIAA  convention  last  month. 

(For  examples  of  Association 
President  Liggett's  lyrical  talent 
turned  toward  alma  mater,  sec 
p.ige  6,    Ed.) 


was  recently  cited  by  the  Toledo  Blade  as  an 
outstanding  club  leader  in  the  Toledo  area. 
Mrs.  Haworth  has  held  all  offices  and  is  past 
matron  of  the  Fort  Industry  Chapter,  Order 
of  Eastern  Star,  as  well  as  several  other  OES 
offices.  She  is  active  in  church  work,  and  also 
has  numbered  imong  her  club  activities  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Toledo  Bobcat  Club. 

1918 

Arthur  J.  Francis  is  director  of  pur- 
chases. Federal  Reserve  Bank  at  Cleveland. 
Mrs.  Francis  is  the  former  Ruth  E.  Garner, 
"17. 

1919 

Fred  S.  Pickering,  owner  and  proprietor 
of  City  Cleaners  and  Dyers  at  Huntington 
Beach,  Calif.,  until  his  retirement  in  1947, 
has  been  ill  for  the  past  two  years,  Mrs. 
Pickering  has  informed  the  Alumni  Office. 
Mr.  Pickering  suffered  a  stroke  in  March, 
19.'il,  which  left  him  partially  paralyzed,  but 
he  has  since  recovered  enough  to  be  able  to 
leave  his  home  for  short  walks. 

1920 

A  son  of  Elma  White  Barker  (Mrs. 
Adolphus  B,),  Edcouch,  Texas,  died  in  a 
Gulf  of  Mexico  air  crash  May  30.  The  Bar- 
kers" son,  Lt.  Randolph  W.  Barker,  who  had 
finished  a  tour  of  duty  as  a  jet  pilot  in  Korea 
in  January,  was  instructing  pilots  in  aerial 
gunnery  when  his  jet  plane  crashed. 

1923 

Anita  Blinn  Wenger  (Mrs.  W.  R),  of 
West  Liberty,  W.  Va..  received  a  master  of 
education  degree  from  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  in  June. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Borton  Headrick,  Damascus, 
Ohio,  died  about  two  years  ago,  according  to 
information  received  recently  by  the  Alumni 
Office. 

1924 
Georce  W.  Stuart  is  personnel  officer 
with  the  VA  regional  office  at  Phoenix,  Ariz, 
He  transferred  from  the  VA"s  Cleveland  office 
last  September.  Mrs.  Stuart  is  the  former 
Naomi  Robinson. 

1925 

Esther  Weir  Reaney  (Mrs.  J.  L)  is  a 
home  economics  instructor  in  the  New  Wil- 
mington (Pa.)  High  School.  Mrs.  Reaney 
resumed  her  teaching  career  following  the 
death  of  her  husband  a  year  ago. 

A  fund  which  will  provide  ceramic  equip- 
ment  for  Otterbein  College  and  the  Wester- 
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ville  community  has  been  given  to  the  school 
as  a  memorial  to  the  late  SiNA  SiDWELL 
Rogers  (Mrs.  George  W.).  The  fund,  to 
which  contributions  have  been  made  by 
friends  of  Mrs.  Rogers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  will  purchase  equipment  for  regular 
classwork  and  adult  evening  classes.  The 
Sina  Sidwell  Rogers  Prize  in  Fine  Arts  has 
been  eshtablished  at  Ohio  University  by  Elisa- 
beth Sidwell  Wagner,  who  is  Mrs.  Gary  R. 
Wagner  of  Utica,  sister  of  Mrs.  Rogers.  An 
award  of  $30,  the  prize  will  be  given  each 
spring  to  a  junior  or  senior  member  of  Iota 
Chapter  of  Delta  Phi  Delta,  national  recog- 
nition society  for  men  and  women  in  paint- 
ing and  allied  arts. 

Dr.  Paul  E.  Baird  is  chief  medical  officer 
of  the  Roanoke  regional  office  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration.  Dr.  Baird  is  in  charge 
of  the  medical  outpatient  service  for  veterans 
of  the  State  of  Virginia.  He  formerly  was 
chief  of  professional  services  at  the  600-bed 
VA  Hospital  at  Kecoughtan,  Va. 

Frank  R.  McGormick.  a  former  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  Army,  suffered  a  severe  heart 
attack  last  October  and  was  hospitalized  for 
two  months.  A  federal  bank  examiner  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky  before  he  en- 
tered service,  he  now  lives  in  Edgcwater, 
Fla.  News  of  Mr.  McGormick  was  sent  by 
Elma  Dulaney  Keller,  "20,  wife  of  Laur- 
ANCE  D.  Keller.  "22.  The  Kellers  live  in 
Columbus. 

1927 

Ruby  Mercer,  former  Metropolitan  Opera 
and  musical  comedy  star,  is  doing  a  summer 
show  Saturday  afternoon  (1:30  to  2:2.'i) 
coast  to  coast  for  Mutual  network.  On  the 
Mutual  program,  "The  Ruby  Mercer  Show,"' 
she  interviews  well  known  persons  in  music 
and  spins  their  favorite  records.  Guests  on  her 
initial  show  were  Andre  Kostelanetz  and  John 
Murry,  the  latter  author  of  the  Broadway  hit 
farce.  Room  Service.  Meanwhile,  Miss  Mer- 
cer is  continuing  her  WOR  Saturday  ni';ht 
program  (11;15  to  11;  30)  that  she  has  had 
for  almost  two  years,  and  her  "Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Opera""  program  Sunday  mornings  (10:30  to 
11:55)  over  WNYG,  a  nrogram  she  has  con- 
ducted for  almost  three  years.  This  spring 
Miss  Mercer  recorded  a  12-inch  LP  record 
for  Columbia  consisting  of  music  and  inter- 
views featuring  Columbia  Artists  with  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Go. 

1928 

Mrs.  Gassie  Sidders,  (also  MA  "30), 
Ghauncey-Dover  teacher  for  the  past  10 
years,  has  retired.  Mrs.  Sidders,  who  has  had 
a  long  career  in  teaching,  plans  a  vacation 
trip  to  Quebec,  th^n  will  continue  to  live  in 
Athens. 

Simeon  R.  Earich,  of  Warren,  received  a 
master  of  education  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  in  June. 

Edward  J.  Martin,  a  vice  president  with 
Fuller  y  Smith  (i  Ross  Inc.  in  Cleveland,  sent 
his  regrets  that  he  couldn't  attend  the  re- 
union of  his  class  this  year.  He  and  Mrs. 
Martin  were  to  be  in  California  on  that  date. 
Mrs.  Martin  is  the  former  Marguerite 
SONCRANT,  "27. 

1929 

George  A.  Hartman,  of  Carey,  has  been 
named  superintendent  of  schools  in  Gircle- 
ville,  assyming  his  duties  August  1.  He  has 
been  superintendent  of  the  Carey  exempted 
village  schools  for  the  past  eight  years  and 
before  that  spent  16  years  in  other  Ohio 
schools. 


FRED  L.  PLUMMER,  "20,  di- 
rector of  the  Hammond  Iron 
Works,  Warren,  Pa.,  was  recently 
cited  by  Case  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology for  "having  distinguished 
the  college  and  himself  through 
outstanding  achievement  in  his 
chosen  field." 

In  1942  Mr.  Plummer  received  a 
Certificate  of  Merit  and  citation 
from  the  Ohio  University  Alumni 
Association  in  recognition  of  his 
notable  career  as  a  structural 
engineer. 

A  former  member  of  the  Case 
faculty,  he  received  bachelor  and 
master  degrees  from  the  Cleveland 
school  following  his  graduation 
from  Ohio  University.  He  has 
served  as  consultant  or  technical 
assistant  to  numerous  leading  priv- 
ate engineering  firms  as  well  as  to 
the  U.  S.  Engineers.  He  has  de- 
signed   or    helped    design    several 


Cuyahoga  County  and  Cleveland 
bridges  and  the  Goodyear  Zepplin 
Corp.  hangar  at  Akron. 

Mr.  Plummer  has  lectured  at 
some  of  the  leading  universities  in 
the  country  and  has  written  exten- 
sively about  his  field.  He  is  a 
member  of  Sigma  Xi  and  Tau  Beta 
Pi  among  other  honor  organi- 
zations. He  has  served  numerous 
national  engineering  groups  as  an 
officer  and  committee  worker  and 
is  a  past  president  of  the  Cleveland 
Engineering  Society. 

He  is  currently  national  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Welding 
Society. 

Besides  his  position  as  director 
of  the  Hammond  Iron  Works  at 
Warren,  Pa.,  he  is  the  general 
manager  of  Hammond  Latino 
Americana,  a  construction  firm 
v.'hich  operates  outside  the  conti- 
nental United  States. 

Mr.  Plummer,  whose  wife  is  the 
former  Martha  Jane  Leach,  '23, 
was  honored  by  Case  along  with  a 
small  group  of  the  school's  several 
thousand  graduates  in  the  period  of 
1894  to  1934.  The  citing  of  these 
engineers  was  part  of  Case's  Dia- 
mond Jubilee  (Convocation. 

The  convocation  featured  among 
its  speakers  former  president  Her- 
bert Hoover,  Clarence  D.  Howe, 
Canada's  minister  of  trade  and 
commerce  and  defense  production, 
and  Clifford  F.  Hood,  president 
of  US  Steel,  and  included  22 
other  world  leaders  in  industry, 
science,  government,  education, 
and  religion. 


Ruth  Humphrey,  of  Wheelersburg,  re- 
ceived a  master's  degree  in  library  science  at 
Western  Reserve  University  in  June. 

1933 

Matilda  Urick  Hall  is  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Oliver  S.  Hall,  newly-appointed  pastor 
of  the  Calvary  Methodist  Church,  Middle- 
town.  The  halls  came  to  Middletown  from 
Blanchester,  where  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hall  was 
pastor  of  Grace  Methodist  Church. 

1934 

Dr.  Fred  L.  Preston,  assistant  professor 
of  modern  languages  at  Denison  University, 
was  recently  elected  president  of  the  Denison 
Society  of  Arts  and  Letters.  Mrs.  Preston  is 
the  former  Florence  Sparks,  "41. 

Harry  H.  Bauman  is  an  entomologist 
with  Rehable  Exterminators,  West  Lafayette, 
Ind. 


William  N.  Harris  received  a  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree  from  Ohio  State  University 
in  June. 

George  S.  Fitzgerald  is  in  charge  of  the 
recently-opened    Washington    G.    H.   office   of 


the  Ohio  Company,  widely-known  investment 
banking  firm  which  has  its  headquarters  in 
Columbus. 

1936 

Marion  M.  (Mike)  Hagely  (he  received 
a  manual  training  teacher's  diploma  in  1921)1 
has  retired  as  football  coach  at  Columbus 
North  High  after  29  years.  He  will  remain  at 
North  as  a  teacher.  North's  first  city  cham- 
pionship was  registered  in  1923  with  Mike 
as  coach,  and  was  followed  by  eight  others 
in  the  period  up  to  1944. 

Dean  W.  Jeffers  has  been  appointed  di- 
rector of  operations  with  the  Farm  Bureau 
Insurance  Companies.  His  chief  concern  will 
be  with  the  administration  of  regional  offices. 
He  joined  the  company  as  a  part-time  agent 
in  1940.  Mrs.  Jeffers  is  the  former  RuTH 
Workman,  '35, 

Bob  Snyder,  Bobcat  football  great  and 
well  known  pro  football  player  and  coach, 
is  now  coach  of  the  Calgary  Stampeders  of 
the  Western  Interprovincial  Football  Union  in 
Canada.   Mrs.   Snyder  is  the   former  Elinor 

KUNEY. 

Dr.  Loren  L.  Pace  has  recently  moved 
from  Findlay  to  Carey,  where  he  has  opened 
,\n  office   for  the  practice  of  optometry. 
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Ri  TH  Larzelere  Dvorsky  (Mrs.  Robert 
W).  Manor,  Pa.,  received  a  master's  degree 
111  education  from  the  University  of  Pitts- 
hui^h  in  June.  Also  in  June,  Charles  D. 
li  KiiARO.  Lakewood,  received  a  master's  de- 
gree in  psychology  from  Western  Reserve 
University,  and  Walter  T.  Russell  a  mas- 
ter of  arts  from  Marshall  College. 

1937 

Georue  F.  Baird,  formerly  assistant  finance 
officer  at  the  VA  hospital  in  Lyons,  N.  J., 
is  now  finance  officer  at  the  VA  hospital  in 
Aspinwall,  Pa. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Stone,  Cleveland,  re- 
ceived a  master's  degree  in  library  science 
from    Western    Reserve    University    in    June. 


She  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Western 
Reserve  library. 

Carl  C.  Byers  (MA),  superintendent  of 
Parma  schools,  has  added  a  radio  program 
to  his  long  list  of  activities.  His  daily  "Pre- 
scription for  Happy  Living"  broadcast  is 
aired  at  .S:10  p.m.  by  Cleveland's  WGAR. 

1938 

Edgar  G.  Garvin,  superintendent  of  the 
Pleasant  City  High  School  for  the  past  nine 
years,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  teaching 
position  at  Wooster  High  School. 

Forrest  Bennett,  of  Minford,  received 
a  master  of  arts  from  Marshall  College  in 
June. 


1939 

Woodrow  F.  Wilson  is  chief  chemist  with 
the  Rubber  Corporation  of  America  at  Hicks- 
ville,  Long  Island.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  in  Akron. 

Paul  H.  Sanders  is  in  research  develop- 
ment with  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Co.'s 
London,  England,  operation. 


Richard  W.  Eddy  is  product  manager 
with  Fine  Chemicals,  a  division  of  Carbide 
and   Carbon   Chemicals  Co.,  in   New  York. 

Lola  Mae  Rupe  Suiter  (Mrs.  Keith)  is 
executive  secretary  of  the  Gallia  County 
(Ohio)  Red  Cross. 


Teacher,  Wife  Find  Adventure  in  Alaska  Job 


DIRECTOR  of  civilian  defense,  agent 
for  the  Alaska  departments  of 
health  and  public  welfare,  radio  station 
operator,  movie  operator,  village  adviser, 
vilLi'^je  recorder,  and  general  liaison  be- 
t\\  on  the  United  States  government  and 
til.  local  natives.  These  are  some  of  the 
oxti.i  titles  and  duties  that  Emil  Kowal- 
c:\  L  ''>0,  found  went  with  the  teaching 
poMtion  he  took  in  the  fall  of  1950. 

Hired  by  the  Department  of  Interior's 
Al.Kka  Native  Service  (of  the  Office  of 
Iiidi.m  Afairs)  as  a  teacher  for  the  eight- 
i;r,idc,  one-room  school  in  Galena, 
Al,i~k,i,  Mr.  Kowalczyk  describes  the 
mam  purpose  of  his  work  as  "to  educate 
the  children  and  guide  the  adults  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  take  their  rightful 
place  in  society." 

Mr.  Kowalcyzk  properly  says  "our 
work,"  for  with  him  at  the  Alaskan  vill- 
age under  the  official  title  of  "special 
assistant"  is  his  wife.  With  this  title 
Mrs.  Kowalczyk  functions  as  postmaster, 
agent  for  Selective  Service,  instructor  in 
sewing  (chiefly  using  animal  skins  for 
native  clothing) — and  nurse  and  doctor. 

Mrs.  Kowalczyk  (who  as  Marvella 
Sheatzley  of  Canton  met  her  husband-to- 
be  while  she  was  studying  nursing  at 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Cleveland)  is 
called  upon  often  to  administer  to  the 
medical  needs  of  both  the  natives  and 
the  "outsiders,"  needs  that  include  the 
delivering  of  babies.  Once  she  was  flown 
by  bush  plane  to  a  native's  trap  line  to 
officiate  at  a  birth. 

Her  first  aid  to  the  crew  of  a  jet  plane 
which  had  crashed  three  miles  from 
Galena  was  credited  with  saving  the 
life  of  the  pilot.  Mr.  Kowalczyk  also 
gave  aid  at  this  crash. 

At  another  time  he  mushed  by  dog 
team  some  30  miles  to  search  for  a 
missing  trapper,  breaking  trail  for  the 
dogs  by  running  ahead  of  them  on  snow- 
shoes. 

The  Kowalczyks  say  they  took  the 
Galena  post  for  "probably  many  reasons 
— the  love  of  travel,  outdoor  life,  early 
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interest  in  Indians,  or  the  search  for 
something  a  little  different  than  the  con- 
ventional teaching  position."  No  deny- 
ing they  found  the  last-named. 

Just  the  routine,  without  air  crashes, 
lost  trappers,  and  new  babies,  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  conventional  for  the  teacher 
and  his  special  assistant  at  Galena,  which 
is  halfway  between  Nome  and  Fairbanks 
on  the  Yukon  River. 

No  going  to  the  supermarket  on  Satur- 
day or  to  the  corner  grocery  in  the  eve- 
ning for  the  quart  of  milk  that  was  for- 
gotten for  the  Galena  teacher  and  his 
wife.  They  buy  their  groceries  annually 
from  a  wholesale  house  in  Seattle,  which 
ships  them  sometime  in  the  summer  by 
boat. 

Part  of  their  food  is  raised  in  their 
garden,  though,  one  of  but  a  few  in  the 
village,  where  the  growing  season  lasts 
only  from  the  middle  of  May  to  early 
September.  This  short  season  is  partly 
compensated  for  by  the  20  hours  of  sun- 
light each  day  during  this  period  of 
continuous  daylight.  From  this  garden 
they  harvest  potatoes,  onions,  rutabagas, 
carrots,  peas,  lettuce,  tomatoes  and  straw- 
berries. And  not  uncommon  are  eight - 
pound  turnips,  foot-long  radishes,  and 
two  to  three-foot  cabbages. 

The  summers,  say  the  Kowalczyks,  are 
quite  warm — usually  in  the  70s.  The 
coldest  they  have  experienced  at  Galena 
was  -64  degrees. 

Modern  conveniences  are  few  —  but 
not  missed  too  greatly.  For  power  the 
have  a  1 5  00- watt  generator,  big  enough 
to  run  a  movie  projector  or  transmitter. 
But  when  Mrs.  Kowalczyk  irons,  almost 
all  the  lights  in  the  building  must  be 
turned  out.   Sometimes  the  power  fails, 


OUTDOORS  the  temperature  was  at  -60 
degrees  as  teacher  Emil  Kowolczylc,  '50,  pre- 
pared for  the   next  day's  classes 


and  when  it  does  they  resort  to  kerosen; 
and  candles.  Until  the  summer  of  1951 
when  they  sunk  a  22-foot  well  beneath 
their  kitchen,  they  caught  their  water  in 
rain  barrels  or  carried  it  from  the  Yukon 
River  100  yards  away. 

The  Kowalczyk's  quarters  at  Galena 
serve  as  their  home,  the  school,  post 
office,  recreation  hall,  medical  clinic,  and 
general  office. 

The  Alaskan  Native  that  the  Kowal- 
czyks work  with  takes  in  three  racial 
groups — Indian,  Eskimo,  and  Aleut.  The 
children  are  eager  and  bright.  Their 
parents,  who  make  their  livings  hunting 
and  trapping,  are  slowly  being  assimil- 
ated into  the  white  man's  culture,  says 
Mr.  Kowalczyk. 

And  in  the  Galena  area  its  a  safe 
bet  that  the  are  getting  patient,  sym- 
pathetic, competent  help  in  that  assimi- 
lation process. 


MR.  KOWALCZYK  In  the  library  corner 
of  his  Alaska  school 


^ 


MRS.    KOWALCZYK    has    her    own    dog 
team,    functionally    the    equivalent    of    her 


The  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Smith,  former 
Methodist  minister  at  Pleasantville,  was  re- 
cently assigned  to  the  Methodist  church  at 
Yellow  Springs.  Mrs.  Smith  is  the  former 
Alice  Leget.  '39. 

Virginia  Mullett  Herrald  (Mrs.  Flet- 
cher H.  Ill)  wrote  recently  that  her  husband, 
a  Navy  commander  is  skipper  of  a  destroyer 
now  in  the  Korea  area  for  an  eight-month 
tour  of  duty.  Mrs.  Herrald  was  living  in 
Youngstown,  pending  moving  to  a  new  home 
in  Norfolk,  Va.  She  is  the  mother  of  a  five- 
year-old  boy  and  daughters  aged  three  and 
18  months. 

Mary  Louise  Hesse  received  a  master's 
degree  in  education  from  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  in  June. 


Keery  (Kay)  McAmbley  is  an  adviser  to 
the  Pennsyvania  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  at  Harrisburg. 

Donald  P.  Taylor  is  an  internal  auditor 
with  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Power  Co  , 
Jeannette,  Pa. 

Charles  D.  McAfee  (also  MEd  '52), 
coach  at  Amesville  High  School,  and  Mrs. 
McAfee,  the  former  Jean  Crawford.  '43, 
are  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Colorado 
this  summer. 

Francis  M.  Paulson  is  associate  editor  ot 
The  Sohio  News,  employee  publication  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio,  published  in  Cleve- 
land. Mrs.  Paulson  is  the  former  Marcella 
ViLT,  '42. 

1942 

Dr.  Paul  L.  Noble  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  Department  of  Accounting  at 
Ohio  State  University.  He  received  his  MBA 
and  PhD  degrees  from  Ohio  State. 

1943 

Lowell  Cole  (also  MEd  '50)  has  been 
named  head  coach  at  NelsonviUe  High 
School.  He  has  been  basketball  coach  at  the 
school  for  the  past  five  years,  his  1952 
team  going  to  the  state  finals  in  B  play. 
Mrs.   Cole   is   the   former  June   Smith,    '44. 

Ann  Stampe  is  a  medical  technologist  at 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Base. 

Briggs  Gamblee  is  the  Washington  C.  H. 

PEGGY  QUINN  NYE,  '52,  gets  a  warm  good- 
bye from  New  York's  Mayor  Impellltteri  as  she 
leaves  the  States  to  join  her  husband,  Lt.  John 
T.  Nye,  '52,  who  is  a  Quartermaster  officer 
stationed  in  Germany.  With  the  mayor  and 
Mrs.  Nye  is  her  father,  Hugh  Quinn,  city 
councilman   c(    Flushing,    N.  Y. 
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HERMAN  H.  KOOPMAN,  '51,  and  his  model 
of  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio's  new-design  triangular 
service  station  mode  the  cover  of  the  April 
The  Sohioan,  the  company's  monthly  magozine 
for  employees,  stockholders,  and  friends.  OU 
grod  Koopmon,  whose  model,  sold  the  Sohio- 
an. permitted  refinement  of  many  unorthodox 
ideas  before  the  station  was  constructed,  is  on 
architectural  engineer  with  Sohio.  Robert  L. 
Wertmon.  '41,  Sohioan  associate  editor  wrote 
the  article  about  the  new-type  servicenter,  the 
first  one  of  which  is  located  at  the  junction  of 
Proscpect  and  Carnegie  Avenues  and  East 
146th  Street  in  Cleveland.  Preparing  trial 
working  drowings  for  the  project  was  architect 
John  Bobcock,  '44  (Photo  credit  to  John 
Trouger  of  the   Sohioan.) 

representative  for  the  Springfiield  (Ohio) 
Metallic  Casket  Co.  Mrs.  Gamblee  is  the 
former  Joanne  Duke,  '47. 

Rae  Marie  Conlin  is  an  American  Red 
Cross  field  director  with  the  97th  General 
Hospital,  Frankfurt,  Germany.  She  formerly 
was  a  social  worker  with  the  Red  Cross  in 
Cleveland,  her  hometown. 

1944 

Dr.  Lee  Jackson  is  with  the  Department 
of  Pediatrics,  University  Hospitals,  Cleveland. 

Elizabeth  Evans  Mohlar  (Mrs.  Arthur), 
Cleveland,  received  a  master's  degree  in  nurs- 
ing  at   Western   Reserve   University   in   June. 

1945 

Theodore  E.  Conover  and  Mrs.  Conover, 
the  former  Edna  Harsha,  have  purchased  the 
Centerburg  (Ohio)  Gazette.  Prior  to  becom- 
ing publisher  of  the  Centerburg  paper,  Mr. 
Conover  was  managing  editor  of  the  Celina 
(Ohio)  Daily  Standard. 

1945 

Elaine  Slipp  is  a  teacher  in  the  third 
grade  in  the  public  schools  of  Denville,  N.  J. 

Bernard  R.  Bennett,  Minford,  received 
a  master  of  arts  degree  from  Marshall  Col- 
lege in  June. 

1747 

Harold  B.  LeCrone,  Dayton  attorney  and 
a  deputy  of  the  probate  court  for  the  past 
two  years,  has  been  named  to  head  a  new 
division  of  the  court,  the  division  of  mental 
hygiene   and   adoptions.   He  was  at   the  same 


time  promoted  to  chief  assistant  ueputy  of  the 
court.  Mrs.  LeCrone  is  the  former  NoRMA 
Howell. 

Dr.  Raymond  Henshaw  is  associated  in 
practice  with  Dr.  E.  V.  Runkle  at  Etna.  Dr. 
Henshaw  graduated  from  the  Kirksville  (Mo.) 
College  of  Osteopathic  Surgeons  in  1952.  Mrs. 
Henshaw  is  the  former  Marion  Call.  '46. 

Richard  C.  Claymore  is  manager  of  the 
Bay  Area  Realty  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif.  Mrs. 
Claymore  is  the  former  June  Wallace.  '45. 
The  Claymores  are  the  parents  of  two  chil- 
dren, neither  of  whose  births  were  previously 
reported  in  the  Alumnus:  Cindy,  going  on 
three,  and  Jane,  about   10  months. 

Melvin  Weinstein  is  a  market  researcher 
for  the  Standard  Bag  Corp.,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y. 

1948 

Earle  W.  Phillips.  Jr.,  former  assistant 
cashier  at  Ohio  University,  has  been  named 
personnel  director  of  the  glass  division  re- 
search laboratories  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass  Co.  at  Brackenridge,  Pa.  He  was  super- 
intendent of  job  classifications  and  salary 
administration  at  Pennsylvania  State  College 
before  taking  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co, 
position.  Mrs.  Phillips  is  the  former  Mary 
Louise  Hagerman,  '47. 

Charles  A.  Calhoun  is  a  tax  research 
analyst  with  the  Ohio  Public  Expenditure 
Council,  Columbus. 

THE  CORONATION 

From  London  Lois  Jane  Hainley  Sicnor 
(Mrs.  Charles),  '43,  sent  this  brief  but  rich 
impression  of  an  American  at  the  Coronation 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  II.  Mrs.  Signor  and  her 
husband,  a  Pan  American  Airways  pilot,  are 
living  in   London. 

Mrs.  Signor  wrote:  It  seemed  to  us  on  the 
big  day  that  the  whole  world  had  arisen  at 
5  a.m.  to  descend  on  the  Coronation  route. 
How  we  ever  did  it,  I  shall  never  know,  but 
somehow,  in  that  bleak  hour  we  walked 
through  the  chilly  morning  dampness  to  East 
Carriage  Drive  in  Hyde  Park  with  camp 
stools,  cold  chicken,  old  newspapers  and  un- 
finished copies  of  Time  magazine  to  read 
while  we  waited. 

When  late  in  the  afternoon  the  Queen 
finally  arrived  at  our  place  along  the  route, 
the  spectators  around  us  were  drenched  with 
rain,  hysterical  with  impatience  and,  in  spite 
of  heavy  odds,  determined  to  catch  a  view 
of  that  fabulous  golden  coach.  It  was  awfully 
funny,  yet  in  some  way  tragic  too,  to  see 
them  frowning  into  their  impoverished  peri- 
scopes or  swaying  precariously  on  overhead 
branches  of  trees.  We  happened  to  be  under 
one  of  those  trees  for  shelter  from  the  rain 
but  were  almost  scared  away  at  the  crucial 
point  of  the  procession  by  the  sound  of 
cracking  twigs,  which  seemed  to  suggest  that 
a  catastrophe  might  be  in  the  offing  at  any 
moment. 

Anyway,  it  was  all  very  wonderful,  and  I 
can't  tell  you  why  because  I  am  the  last  person 
in  the  world  to  think  pomp  and  ceremony 
is  very  important.  Still,  the  tears  streamed 
down  my  cheeks  as  the  golden  coach  went  by. 
and  I  shouted  as  loudly  as  any  loyal 
Briton. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  feeling  of  the  Past's 
having  rolled  right  into  the  Present,  of  things 
that  were  really  over  and  done  with  for- 
ever. Perhaps  we  all  had  the  feeling  that 
this  coronation  procession  might  be  the  last 
thing  of  its  kind  that  the  world  would  ever 
witness. 

But  let  us  hope  not,  for  the  world  seems 
to  have  needed  something  of  this  very  sort. 
Certainly  Britain  did. 
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LAWRhNCE  Ley  is  an  attorney  in  the  land 
department  of  Cities  Service  Oil  Co.  at  Fort 
Worth,  Texas.  Mrs.  Ley  (Lorayne  Charlebois) 
IS  ,1  lornier  dietitian  in  Lindley  Hall. 

D.-wii)  Jakee  is  an  assistant  counsel  with 
the  New  York  State  Crime  Commission,  New 
York  City. 

Joseph  R.  Knapik  has  been  named  classi- 
fied advertising;  manager  of  the  Lancaster 
(Ohio)  Ea^le-Gazette.  He  was  a  display  ad- 
vertisinfj  salesman  for  the  Cincinnati  £n- 
quirer  before  taking  the  Lancaster  position. 

Ri  in  Rani.y.  training  supervisor  at  the 
Joseph  Home  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  received  a 
master's  degree  in  retailing  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  in  June. 

The  Rev.  Loren  T.  Ridge  is  now  minister 
of  the  Amhia.  Locust  Grove,  and  Talbot 
Methodist  Churches  in  Indiana. 

1949 

Chlkwlra  (Tony)  Okolo,  of  Nigeria, 
is  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
this  summer  on  a  National  Students  Associ- 
ation program  for  foreign  graduate  students. 
He  is  studying  city  and  regional  planning  at 
MIT. 

Georce  E.  Joachim  (also  MEd  '52)  has 
been  named  principal  of  North  School  at 
Galion.  He  has  been  with  the  Galion  schools 
since  1951.  Mrs.  Joachim  is  the  former 
Alice  Rardin. 

Charlene  Lebolli  is  assistant  editor  of 
employee  publications  for  the  Wyandotte 
(Mich.)  Chemicals  Corp. 

E.  John  Caruso  is  technical  sales  repre- 
sentative out  of  the  Chicago  office  (serving 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Minnesota)  of 
the  Industrial  Chemicals  Department  of  the 
Atlas  Powder  Co. 

1950 

William  E.  Ward  has  been  named  dean 
of  men  at  West  Georgia  College,  Carrollton, 
Ga.  He  was  formerly  professor  of  biology  and 
physical  education  there. 

Lloyd  E.  Moore  has  completed  his  third 
year  in  the  medical  school  at  Northwestern 
University.  Mrs.  Moore  is  the  former  Ger- 
trude Leslie.  "39. 

Jonas  E.  Morris  will  join  the  Painesville 
Riverside  coaching  staff  this  fall  as  assistant 
in  football  and  basketball  and  head  coach 
in  baseball.  He  will  also  teach  science.  He  has 
been  a  coach  and  teacher  at  New  Paris  for 
the  past  three  years. 

1951 

Leroy  J.  \'andenher(,  is  a  research 
chemist  with  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co., 
Akron.  He  was  formerly  with  the  Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet  Co. 

Erma  Anderson.  Parkersburg,  has  been 
enrolled  in  graduate  work  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity. Miss  Anderson  reported  that  doc- 
toral dissertation  of  the  assistant  dean  of 
women  at  Syracuse  dealth  with  five  famous 
women  in  educational  personnel  and  in- 
cluded Ohio  University's  late  Dean  Voigt. 

1952 

Mary  Ann  Ki  tchever  is  associated  with 
the  Haverdcld  Company,  milliners,  Colum- 
bus, in  merchandising  and  advertising.  Miss 
Kitchever  recently  graduated  from  the  Tobe- 
Coburn  School  for  Fashion  Careers,  New 
York  City,  to  which  she  had  won  a  scholar- 
ship while  attending  Ohio  University. 


Jeanne  Kachmar  is  with  the  advertising 
department  of  TV  Guide,  Cleveland. 

Jane  Brlndige  Stein  (Mrs.  Dorman  Lee) 
will  teach  fourth  grade  at  the  Oak  Street 
School  in  Marion  next  year. 

Joan  Herrold  is  a  reporter  on  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press. 

Robert  A.  Batross  has  resigned  his  part- 
time  position  in  the  office  of  the  state  audi- 
tor to  prepare  for  his  state  bar  examination. 
He  received  his  law  degree  from  Ohio  State 
University  in  June. 

John  G.  Todd  (also  MS  '.S3)  is  with  the 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Seed  Co.  at  the  company's 
Floradale  Farm,  Lompoc,  Calif. 
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Eloise  Griffiths.  '.^1,  Oak  Hill,  teacher 
(Mt.  Healthy),  to  Vaughn  Backworth,  Ports- 
mouth, senior.  University  of  Cincinnati,  May 
2.  At  home:   l.'i40  Pullen  Ave.,  Cincinnati. 

Jeannette  M.  Davis,  graduate,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis,  Ind.,  to  ROLLO  R.  Rath- 
eelder,  '49,  Cleveland,  auditor's  office  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway,  May  2.  At 
home:  2437  Overlook  Road,  Cleveland 
Heights. 

Margaret  Helene  Lund,  '.SI,  Clyde,  to 
Lt.  Charli-s  F.  Benner,  '51,  Bolivar,  in  Air 
Force  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  April  18.  At  home: 
Apt.   90-B,   Mathason  Rd.,  Columbus,   Ga. 

Lois  J.  Bailey,  Canton,  to  Sanford  D. 
Mendelson,  '50,  Bellaire,  partner  in  Army 
y  Navy  store  (Canton),  May  3.  At  home: 
705  6th  St.,  NW,  Canton. 

Betty  J.  Allen,  "45,  Columbus,  associ- 
ated with  Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  to 
James  A.  Meacham,  Portland,  Ore.,  field 
representative  with  Northwest  Truckstell 
Sales,  Inc.,  April  22. 

Julia  Ann  Walden,  "50,  Coolville,  art 
supervisor,  Jackson  City  Schools,  to  James  P. 
Siefert.  '51,  Youngstown,  student,  dental 
school,  Ohio  State  University,  January  17. 

Patricia  Anne  Faris.  '52,  Toledo,  to 
John  A.  McWilliam,  Toledo,  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege graduate,  April  4.  At  home:  1349  South 
Cove  Blvd.,  Toledo. 

Nancy  L.  Baker,  Chillicothe,  to  Hughey 
W.  Backenstoe,  "42,  Washington  C.  H., 
April    11.  At  home:  Hinde  St.,  Washington 

C.  H. 

Ruth  J.  Hartley,  Quaker  City,  secretary. 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  to  Wallace 

D.  Brunton,  "49,  Glouster,  county  super- 
visor of  Farmers  Home  Administration  (Cam- 
bridge), March  24.  At  home:  139  W.  Eighth 
St.,  Cambridge. 

Lois  R.  Babb.  "50,  Manchester,  to  Lowell 
C.  Grose,  New  Boston,  associated  with  De- 
troit Steel  Corp.  (Portsmouth),  March  28. 

Mariruth  Dresbach,  "51,  Ashville,  teacher 
(Upper  Arlington),  to  Howard  P.  Seubert. 
Galion,  '49,  associated  at  Ternstedt  Division, 
General  Motors  Corp.,  (Columbus),  April  5. 
At  home:    1738  Westwood  Ave.,  Columbus. 

Marilyn  L.  Poling,  '52,  Athens,  teacher 
( Bcxlcy),  to  John  H.  Branstitter,  "53, 
Columbus,  April  3.  At  home:  22901/2  Indiana 
Ave.,  Columbus. 

Evelyn  Marie  Yoe.  '51,  Cleveland,  to 
Robert  Jarosick.  '50,  Cleveland,  associated 
with  Universal  C.I.T.  Credit  Corp.,  October 
4.  At  home:  2894  E.  118th  St.,  Cleveland. 


— (ADirtn6 — 


Paul  West  to  Carl  W.  Greoory,  '49,  and 
Mrs.  Gregory  (Helen  Colesworthy,  '49), 
2313  Grandview  Ave.,  Cleveland  Heights, 
May  23,  1952.  Mr.  Gregory  is  a  CPA  with 
Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  y  Co. 

Mark  Lawrence  to  David  Rigler,  "49,  and 
Mrs.  Rigler  (Marilyn  Press,  '49),  406  South 
Seventh  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  April  6.  Mr. 
Rigler  is  working  on  his  doctorate  in  clinical 
psychology    at   the    University   of   Michigan. 

John  Eric  to  Richard  Dolan,  "47,  and 
Mrs.  Dolan  (Jean  Dow,  "48),  225  W.  Water 
St.,  Chillicothe,  January  30.  Mr.  Dolan  is 
on  the  faculty  at  Chillicothe  High   School. 

TWIN  GIRLS:  Marsha  Sue  and  Melanie 
Lou  to  Gerald  A.  Drake.  "50,  and  Mrs. 
Drake,  608  Main  St.,  Caldwell,  February  27. 
Mr.  Drake  is  teacher  and  coach  in  Noble 
County. 

Laura  to  Frank  J.  Szalay,  '42,  and  Mrs. 
Szalay,  701  Gage  Dr.,  San  Diego,  Calif., 
January  27.  Mr.  Szalay  is  manager  of  Tractor 
Supply  Co. 

Joanne  to  Meyer  Nadler.  "46,  and  Mrs. 
Nadler,  2830  West  Summerdale,  Chicago,  III., 
March  25. 

Timothy  Lee  to  Robert  L.  Huffman,  "50, 
and  Mrs.  Huffman,  1679  Charles  St.,  Ports- 
mouth. December  8.  Mr.  Huffman  is  with  the 
474th  Fighter  Bomber  Wing  of  the  5th  Air 
Force  in   Korea. 


—  <=>DeatltA — 

Nell  Sause.  '15,  died  April  23  in  Youngs- 
town. She  was  a  former  teacher  in  the  Youngs- 
town schools,  having  taught  there  46  years 
prior  to  her  retirement  last  January.  Her 
survivors  include  three  sisters. 

Maude  Crossen  Hopkins  (Mrs.  George 
W.),  '04.  died  May  6  in  Athens.  Besides  her 
husband,  her  survivors  include  a  brother  and 
two  sisters. 

Robert  L.  White,  '12,  died  May  2  in 
Logan.  He  was  a  former  bank  president  and 
and  officer  of  an  auto  supply  company.  His 
survivors  include  his  wife,  mother,  and  a 
daughter. 

Carl  E.  Ramsey,  "3  3,  died  May  3  in  De- 
troit. His  survivors  include  his  wife,  the 
former  Mary  Zeigler,  '25. 

Ruth  L.  Winner,  '41.  died  May  4  at  her 
home  in  Stewart.  Miss  Winner  was  a  former 
school  teacher  and  .Allen  County  home 
demonstration  agent.  Her  survivors  include 
her  parents  and  two  brothers,  Jack,  "37,  and 
Pressley.  '52. 

Genevieve  Jones  Smith  (Mrs.  Langdon 
M).  "23,  died  January  20  in  Long  Beach, 
Calif.  She  was  a  former  music  teacher  in  the 
Long  Beach  schools. 


WE'RE  SORRY— but  we've  mode  commitments 
beyond  our  copocity.  If  you've  been  looking 
for  (ond  hoven't  found)  a  picture,  o  birth  or 
marriage  announcement,  or  other  news  con- 
cerning you  or  yours,  it  hasn't  been  rejected. 
We  just  have  run  out  of  space,  and  the  budget 
won't  permit  enlorging  the  mogazine  at  present. 
We  make  o  fingers-crossed  promise  lo  'clean 
up"   oil   our   overset  with   the   October   issue.   Ed. 


June,     195  3 
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Second  Generation 

THIS  SPRING  Alum  Bob  Richards,  '29,  brought  his 
son,  Bob  Richards,  Jr.,  and  two  other  Monsfield  High 
School  students  to  the  University  for  a  weekend  visit.  Ar- 
riving on  Friday  night,  the  tour  were  guests  of  the  Univer- 
sity over  the  weekend  until  late  Sunday  afternoon.  The 
boys  saw  all  they  wanted  to  see,  and  talked  to  anyone  they 
wished  to  talk  to,  and  they  took  o  leisurely  look  at  the  Ohio 
University  that  perhaps  will  be  their  alma  mater.  For  the 
boys  it  was  a  look  ahead,  for  Bob  Richards,  Sr.,  a  look 
back,   both  views,   in   their  separate  ways,   were   rewarding 


THE  guests  were  greeted  of  Scott  Quod,  where  they  were  assigned 
rooms,  by  Ed  Sudnick.  '50,  head  of  residence.  Left  to  right  in  the 
picture  are  Nolon  Leatherman.  Tom  Bricker.  ond  Bob  Richards,  Jr., 
the  three  Mansfield  students.  Mr.  Sudnick.  Mrs.  Sudnick  (the  former 
Elaine  Ross,  '52),  and  Bob  Richards,  Sr.    ... 


THEIR    next   stop   that   evening   wos   at  the   Phi   Tou   house    (Bob,    Sr.'s 
fraternity).  With  them  is  Phi  Tau  Obie  Oberdoerster 


ON  Saturday  morning,  the  group  talked  with  President  Baker,  oi  ihey 
were  shown  the  campus  by  Dick  Doran  (right),  student  assistant  in 
the  pubWc  relations  office  .     . 


THEN   conferred   with   Dr.  Frank  Dilley,  director  of  admissions   (picture 
at    left),    and    Dr.    Rush    Elliott,    '24,    dean    of    University    College    .   .    . 


LATER  Pot  Collins,  '50,  assistant  to  the  director  of  public  relations, 
gave  the  boys  all  the  printed  information  they  needed  to  help  them 
moke  their  decisions  about  college  .  .  . 


DECISIONS  which  were  no  doubt  helped  by  a  trip  through  the 
nearly-completed  Student  Center  and  a  look  at  the  plans  for  the 
building,  which  will  be  opened  this  foil.  Showing  them  the  Student 
Center  and  filling  in  the  construction  gaps  with  verbal  descriptions 
was    Alumni    Secretary   Clark   Williams.    '21 

BEFORE  returning  home,  Bob  Richards,  Sr.,  got  together  with  another 
member  of  the  Class  of  '29  for  a  bit  of  reminiscing.  The  Second 
Generation  looks  as  much  doubtful  as  awed  by  the  tales  of  the  "old 
days"  that  29'ers  Vic  Sherow  (left),  director  of  the  University  News 
Bureau,  and  Bob  Richards,  Sr.,  ore  spinning.  The  Sherow  members  of 
the   Second    Generation   ore    Myrdith    (freshmon)    and    Yvonne    (jun 
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